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The Norman Horse. 
The origin of the most esteemed variety 
of the Norman horse, is said by French 
writers to have been a cross, made several 
hundred years ago, between the celebrated 
Andalusian stock of Spain, and the old Nor- 
man draught horse, The Andalusian was 
derived from a cross of the Arabian or 
Barb, introduced into Spain, by the Moors 
during their occupancy of that country from 
the eight to the sixteenth centuries. No 
breed in Europe, is more fixed in its char- 
‘acters, or transmits its peculiar traits with 
more certainty, than the Norman. 
 “Phis is the variety of horse which is pre- 
ferred in France for drawing the ponderous 
‘stage-coaches called “ diligences,” and 
trayellers, on passing through the districts 
where they are used, frequently express 
‘their astonishment at the performances of 
‘these animals. We have been informed 
‘that each of these vehicles is calculated for 
“earrying eighteen passengers at once, and 
“that when thus loaded they are equal to 
five tons’ weight. Five horses (all stal- 


lions) are, with rude harness, attached to 


the clumsy and cumbrous carriage; and 
their regular rate of movement with this 
a load, ag miles an hour. 
The pace is generally kept up over the var- 
ious Packivites pa eae , when a 

i an addi- 
. horse or two is added to the team. 
‘ On:some routes the loads are lighter, and 
‘the pace is there quickened to eight or 
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nine, and in some instances to ten miles an 
hour. 

Mr. Harris was induced to import this 
valuable breed of horses from having be- 
come acquainted with their qualities dur- 
ing a residence in France; and Mr. How- 
land was also led to make purchase of one 
of this stock from having been convinced 
of their great superiority, for many pur- 
poses, by seeing them in their native coun- 
try. 

Perhaps a better description of this breed 
cannot be found than has been given by a 
writer in the twelfth volume of the Scot: 
tish Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. He 
says:—“ The horses of Normandy are a 
capital race for hard work and scanty fare. 
I have never scen such horses at the col- 
lar, under the dilligence, the post-carriage, 
the cumbrous and very heavy voiture or 
cabriolet for one or two horses, or the farm 








cart.. They are enduring and energetic 
beyond description; with their necks cut 
to the bone they flinch not; they put forth 
all their efforts at the voice of the brutal 
driver, or at the dreaded sound of the ney- 
er-ceasing whip; they keep their condition 
when other horses would die of neglect and 
hard treatment. 

“ A better cross for some of our horses 
cannot be imagined than those of Nor- 
mandy, provided they have not the ordin- 
ary failing of too much length from the 





hock downwards, and a heavy head. It is 
very doubtful whether the fafesion of much 


[English blood among the Norman breed 


will be serviceable. I have seen many bad 
productions in consequence of this crossing 
chiefly loss of weight and strength in those 
points where the draught horse should ex- 
cel.” ue 
The Life, Privileges ind Preju- 
dices of the Farmer. 
BY THOMAS BARLOW. 

In my previous number of this volume, 
(page 459,) I dwelt somewhat upon the 
reputation of agriculturists, the inclination 
of parents to educate their children for other 
pursuits, and to abandon agriculture as not 
so honorable as a professional life. I en- 
deavored to show the evil and folly of this 
inclination and view of things. 

No man is truly honorable, unless he is 
both industrious and useful. If a man is 
industrious, his industry must be of an use- 
ful kind to be honorable. That agricul- 
tural industry is among the most useful, 
all must admit; and it must follow of course 
that those who pursue it, must class among 
our honorable and useful men, so far as 
vocations are concerned, 

One great thing hat has tended to preju- 
dice the minds of many against agricultur- 
al pursuits, is the backward condition of the 
farming classes in a literary point of view. 
That literary improvements, and scientific 
advancements elevate the man, there can 
be no doubt. Whilst an illiterate man may 
be an upright, honest and honorable man, 
he is far from occupying that high station 
which intellectual improvements would qual- 
ify him for. 

Many farmers are obstinately opposed to 
educating their children which they intend 
to bring up as farmers. They seem to 
think it prejudicial; that if they educate 
their sons, they apprehend they will feel 
“ above their business.” 

One thing is certain, if all farmers were 
educated, then their sons would not. feel 
such a vain pride; forthey would see those 
with whom they were to live and associate, 
were an educated and enlighteded class of 
people. The cause of popular education in 
our great state is rapidly enlivening the 
“whole lump,” and the rising generation is 
growing up in intelligence, and will discard 
a thousand prejudices which have sat like 
an incubus upon the calling of the farmer. 

Not many years ago, the prejudice of the 
farmer against improvement and change 
was so great, that it was all but impossible 
to get implements of new or improved forms 
and kinds into their hands. I can remem- 
ber when the bull-plow was the only one 
in use, and the patent plow was condemned 





without trial, as good for nothing, and as 
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an expensive thing, got up for mere spec- 
ulation by sume one who knew nothing 
about farning. They desired not to depart 
from the ways and implements of their fath- 
ers, and would lay it down as truth which 
need not be controverted, that their expe- 
rience was better than all the study, theory 
and mechanics in the world. But this 
stubborn prejudice has given away, and the 
beloved old bull-plow is among the things 
thrown aside forever. “Paper farming’ | 





from what source has the 994 lbs. that 
burns away been derived? Well, kind 
reader, to attempt to answer this question, 
is the object of this article. In the ash of 
our cultivated plants there are found some 
ten or eleven elementary earthy substances 
viz: potash, soda, lime, magnesia, alumina, 
silex, iron, manganese, sulphur, phosphorus 
and chlovine, and these constituents of 
plants are termed énorgenic, but as has 
been observed, they make up but a very 


has been denounced by an universal yoice;/small portion of the bulk of plants, and 
that is, agricultural instructions through the ‘some of them are found in the ash in very 
press in books and periodicals. ‘minute quantity, but yet, they all seem to 

Farmers have been so opposed to agvi-|be essential to the healthy growth and full 
cultural papers, that they have scarcely | maturity of plants. These substances are 
been willing to look at one. “ Away with invariably found in the ash of plants, not 
your book farming,” said they, “I would |merely because they were in the soil in a 
rather hear what my neighbor Dunham |soluble state in whieh the plants grew, but 
said about fixing his field for corn one min-|in accordance with those fixed physiological 
ute, than read your papers a week.” laws that govern the vegetable world, and 

They were willing to hear neighbor Dun-|so stringent are those laws, that a soil de- 
ham talk, and would confess they were use- | ficient in a very few of these inorganic bod- 
fully instructed, but did not see that their/ics, cannot yield seed capable of reprodu- 
neighbor might write out his information, | cing its kind, they are absolutely essential 
and that it would be equally true and in-|to the full and perfect developement of the 


sirictive on paper. Prejudice blinded |seed bearing plants—ZJé. 
them. But we now see these scales falling . -cclhionntip erate 


Ripe Bread.—Bread made of wheat 
ilour, when taken out of the oven, is un- 


off, and the farmers are learning many | 
things from periodicals and books, which | 
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fire, and steaming it half or three quarters 
of an hour. The vessel under the steamer 
containing the water should not be more 
than haif full, otherwise the water may boil 
up into the steamer, and wet the bread. 
After the bread is thus steamed, it should 
be taken out of the steamer, and wrapped 
loosely in a cloth, to dry and cool, and re- 
main so a short time, when it will be ready 
to cut and use. It will then be like cold 
new bread.— American Fawmer. 


Cultureand Preparation of Flax. 


The author of the following article, which 
we clip from one of_our’exchanges, is him- 
self a practical flax grower and dresser, and 
has invented a flax break and hemp break 
that must come into general use. This 
machine performs the three processes of 
breaking, seutching, and heckling—hitherto 
distinet—at one handling. Its estimated 
performance is 400 lbs, per day, and with 
no perceptible injury to, or waste of the fi- 
bre. One man manages the machine, and 
has the several parts so entirely at his con- 
trol, that the precise seutching and heck- 
ling requisite is given at the time the stalk 
is broken. 

This staple which in Ireland and on var- 
ious portions of the Continent, has long 





lessen their toil, improve and restore their 


( t prepared fur the stomach. It should go 
lands, and cultivate their taste and minds, 


through a change, or ripen, before it is eat-| 


been grown to supply the material for Lin- 
en Fabrics, is produced in vast quantities 
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Scienee of Farmers. 
BY LEVI BARTLETT. 


many of the great principles of vegetable 
physiology. They have, as it were, with 
much exactness, ascertained the chemistry 
of vegetable food, or the sources and nature 
of the nutrition of plants, as also the rela- 
tion subsisting between the seed that is de- 
posited in the ground—the soil which fur- 
nishes the minereal or inorganic parts of 
plants, and which are found in their ash, 
after being burned—as well, also, as the 
nature and properties of the combustible, 
gascous, or organic portions of plants which 
are dissipated and fly off into the air when 
burned. 

The seed, as every one knows, when 
planted in the soil, and under favorable 
conditions, soon sends its shoots upwards, 
and its root downwards, both of which ex- 
tend and enlarge; if the seed be that of 
an oak or a pine tree, this process of en- 
largement goes on for centuries, till this 
growth prepares the oak for a keel, or the 
pine for a mast of a “ship of the line.” 

Agriculiural chemistry has most fully, 
further established the dist, that, all that 
the soil has furnished towards the growth 
of the largest tree, is what remains in the 
form of ashes, after being burned in the 
fire; and how small a portion in bulk is the 
ash of a tree, compared with its wood be- 
fore being burned; an 100 Ibs. of pine 
wood, leaves less than half a pound of ash, 
When completely burned. Well, say some 
“if an 1@0 Ibs, of pine wood has only drawn 
half a pound of its weight from the soil, 


en. Young persons, or persons in the en-| in middle and southern Ohio, for the seed, 
joyment of vigorous health, may eat bread } which finds a ready market at the numer- 





‘immediately after being baked without any ‘ous oil manufactories established through- 


The investigations and researches of|sensible injury from it; but weakly and 
chemists, have pretty clearly established|aged persons cannot; and none can eat 


‘ : : 58 
‘such without doing harm to the digestive 


organs. Bread, after being baked, goes 
through a change similar to that in newly- 
brewed beer, or newly-churned buttermilk 
neither being healthy until after the change. 
During the change in bread, it sends off a 
large portion of carbonic acid, or unhealthy 
gas, and imbibes a large portion of oxygen 
or healthy gas. Bread has, according to| 
the computation of physicians, one-tifth| 
more nutriment in it when ripe than when | 
just out of the oven. Itnot only has more | 
nutriment, but imparts a much greater de- 
gree of cheerfulness. He that eats old ripe 
bread will have a much greater flow of an- 
imal spirits than he would, were he to eat 
unripe bread. Bread, as before observed, 
discharges carbonic acid and imbibes oxy- 
gen. One thing in connection with this 
thought should be particularly noticed by 
all housewives. It is, to let the bread ripen 
where it can inbale the oxygen in a pure 
state. Bread will always taste of the air 
that surrounds it while ripening; hence it 
should ripen where the air is pure. It 
should never ripen ina cellar, nor in a close 
cupboard, nor in a bedroom. ‘The noxieus 
vapors of a cellar or a cupboard should 
never enter into nor form a part of the 
bread we eat. Bread should be light, well 
baked, and properly ripened before it is 
eaten. Bread that is several days old may 
be renewed so as to have all the freshness 











and lightness of new bread, by simply put- 
ting it into a common steamer over the’ 


out the country, at prices that pay the 
growcr somewhat less than what might be 
realized in the culture of grain or other 
crops. Small portions only of the lint is 
saved, and these mostly for the mapufac- 
ture of coarse home made linens. It is al- 
leged that there being no proper machin- 
ery in use for the preparation of the fibre 
and the process being too slow and tedious 
for the profitable employment of hand la- 
bor, is the reason why so valuable a pro- 
duct is now literally wasted ; this is doubt- 
less true, for it is well known that the 
amount of labor bestowed in Belgium, for 
instance, when a few pounds only is the re- 
sult of an entire day’s careful hand dressing 
would at the value of the same work here, 
nearly purchase the same weight of far 
linen. 

Linen goods, now altogether imported, 
and from their high cost, used only by a 
Jew, might by the application of proper 
machinery, be manufactured at a eost which 
estimated in proportion to the true value in 
the wear of the goods should be relatively 
less than that of cotton fabrics of the same 
grade.—Many who have watched the vast 
improvements the last few years have de- 
veloped in our cotton machinery, are now 
of the opinion that the time is not far dis- 
tant when mechanical skill shall find a field 
for action in the product of facilities for the 
making of linens not only to an extent that 
should stop their importation, but at a price 
that will place them within the reach of 
all classes. 


Flex is easily grown throughout all, our 
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Northern States; if raised for the seed on- 
ly, it should be sown thin; but if the lint 
as well as the seed is to be saved, it should 
be sown thickly, evenly and upon a well 
pulverised clean soil, and generally after 
ain crops. If a roller is used—the land 
ing even and free from stones—the crop 
may be cut by acradle. A few hours’ ex- 
ure to the sun, with occasional turning, 

is desirable, Small bundles should then be 
made, and after ripping off the seed by ma- 
chines for that purpose, the stalk may be 
rotted by a rapid and economical mode, 
which will furnish a color and strength 
equal to the best Flemish Flax. There is 
no difficulty in dressing the fibre by the use 
of proper machinery, so perfectly that it 
will find a market at prices that will pay a pro- 
fit of from $30 to $35 per acre; whereas 
the seed alone rarely yields $10. 

A highly respectable and intelligent gen- 
tleman residing within 40 miles of Cincin- 
nati, stated a few wecks since, that 100,000 
bushels of flax seed were raised last season 
in his county, and that nine-tenths of the 
stalk was thrown away; the sced being got 
out by threshing machines, or tramping of 
horses, either of which modes of course de- 
stroys the fibre. This sced produced the 

rowers about $65,000; had the lint also 

en saved, properly prepared, and sent to 
New York, an additional product to the 
value at least $150,000 above all cost would 
have been the result; and this is only one 
out of some twenty counties in this State 
where flax is extensively grown. 

It is supposed by many, that to insure 
the best kind of lint, in quality as well as 
quantity, flax should be pulled so early as 
to involve the entire sacrifice of the seed. 
This has been found by those who in Iowa 
and Illinois have given proper attention to 
the matter, to be an error. There flax 
yields best and is the easiest dressed when 
the seed is so nearly ripe as to shrink only 
5 to 8 per cent. In this state the seed is 
equally valuable for oil makers, and it has 
been found to remain in the stack before 
ripping, an entire year without injury. 

Transplanting. 

In transplanting some rose bushes we 
stumbled upon a little fact, which may be 
of use in planting certain shrubs. Our sub- 
jects were some noisettes and hardy per- 
pet:als, which had been budded from ten 
to fifteen inches above the ground. A 
couple of them were planted so low es to 
set the buds, now formed into heads, two 
or three inches in the earth, in order that 
they might throw out roots of their own, 
instead of depending on the roots of the old 
stock.—In order that the planting might 
not be too deep, they were laid obliquely, 
leaving the roots at only their ordinary 
depth in the soil. One of them evinced its 
satisfaction at this disposal, by commencing 
a vigoro cage immediately and develop- 
ment while the other—a Julia Dupont, 
hardy gore rt forth three splendid 
flowers. 


veral other roses of the same 
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planted in the usual manner, have made 
no corresponding growth, and are now in 
a much worse condition, every way. 

From this experiment, we are satistied, 
that in planting roses, should there be one 
deficient in root, or anywise feeble, it will 
be aided by laying it obliquely in the earth 
and covering a portion of its top asif it 
were root instead. In its after growth the 
shrub will remedy the oblique position 
without any difficulty—Prairie Farmer. 

Barns and Stables—One sees more 
good barns in the wheat growing regions of 
New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, than in 
any other part of the Union, although not 
a few noble specimens can be found in New 
England and other states. Long expert- 
ence at the North has tested and fully es- 
tablished the economy of making basement 
stories under barns for stables, and the stor- 
age of roots, tubers and grain. Wherever 
stone or rock can be had at a moderate ex- 
pense, such basement should be constructed 
of this enduring material. A good wall 
laid in lime mortar, seven or eight feet high 
for the sills of the frame to rest on, will 
last for ages, and greatly aid in keeping all 
wood-work above from rotting. At first 
it was customary to construct high, continu- 
ous walls and basements only on side-hills, 
where the earth was dug out so that a 
wagon might be driven on the floor above 
the stables in the basement, from the 
ground on the up-hill side of the barn. 
This was done to avoid the hauling of hay 
and grain up an inclined plane to get into 
the building above the basement. by alit- 
tle grading and filling with earth, this in- 
convenience is now measurably avoided; 
and three-fourths of all the barns built in 
Western New York on level ground, now 
have good basements under them. You 
may find flocks of several hundred sheep, 
(and the most healthy and profitable ever 
seen by us in the United States) kept for 
months together, without once going out, 
in these stables. They are fed like hogs 
in pens, each of which holds from ten to 
twenty sheep. Windows, and doors ven- 
tilate the apartments; whilst dry straw, 
leaves muck and a little gypsum absorb and 
fix all the liquid and gasevus excretions. 
Being thus regularly fed on straw, chaff, 
wheat bran, or on roots, hay, unthrashed 
oats, peas and beans, cut. by an ordinary 
machine, and kept comfortable and quiet, 
they yield more flesh, tallow, lambs and 
wool for the cost of keep than ean be ob- 
tained in any other way. In addition to 
the above, the observing reader will notice 
the good economy of saving under shelter 
every particle of manure made by these 
animals. The preservation of fertilizers de- 
rived from horses, mules, cattle, swine, 
sheep and poultry, is doing much toward 
keeping them in dry apartments with 
economical arrangements to feed them at 
a smallexpanse: Experience demonstrates 
the profit in niore and better milk from 
cows, more and better pork from hogs, and 
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ses, than can be had without comfortable 
quarters, such as good barns furnish— 
Southern Cultivator. 





Dr. Broyle’s Sudsoil Plow.—Mr. Editor: 
—In reply to the inqniries of “Trxas,” I 
will state at your request. that the wing 
or fin of my subsoil plow is about three and 
half inches long, and from two and a half 
to three broad. The wing in plowing runs 
nearly level, has no tendency to turn the 
land, but simply breaks it, and leaves it in 
its former position. 

When properly constructed and not pre- 
ceded by another plow, it operates so ex- 
clusively on the subsoil, as to leave no evi- 
dences of plowing on the surface, except a 
prominent ground swell, the furrow itself 
being scarcely perceptible. 

As to the inquiry, how so narrow a plow 
can be expected to break a space of twelve 
inches or more, an answer more satisfactory 
and instructing to “Texas,” would have 
been obtained by an experiment in the way 
it was managed by the committee et Pen- 
dleton. The old coulter has always been 
held in special favor by experienced plan- 
ters, as a plow well suited to the breaking 
of hard lands, and although it has no wing, 
yet no one ever deemed it necessary to 
good work, to place the furrows nearer to 
each other, than six, eight or ten inches. 
[ have used as a subsoil plow, one having 
the form of the one engraved in the July 
number of the Cultivator, in all respects, 
without the wing or fin, and I deem it 
scarcely inferior. I incline to think it will 
break more ground ata less expense of 
horse power than any known structure. [I 
have lately seen a neat engraving of the 
above plow taken from an English commu- 
nication on the subject, in whieh its per- 
formance is spoken of in the highest terms. 
I regard it as of inestimable value to the 
cultivators of stony lands, which it breaks 
in a most satisfactory manner, being much 
less liable to be thrown up by the rocks, 
and as surpassing all others in cheapness 
and simplicity of construction. 

1 assume, as the result of my own obser- 
vation, at least, that neither the old ecoulter 
nor any of its modifications that I have seen, 
whether with a wide wing or a narrow 
wing, oF no wing at all, can fail to break 
the ground if forced through it a at depth of 
twelve inches or more, and to a correspond- 
ing width or more, and this it will do most 
effectually, where the subsoil is most com- 
pact and resisting, as percussive force, no 
matter how applied, is always most exten- 
sively propagated in such situations. 
Hoping my explanation may be satisfac- 
ry, I remain with great respect. 
O. R. Broyzes. 

Pendleton, S. C., October, 184%. 

Southern Cultivator. 


For the cut of the above plow see No. 
15, page 231 of the last volume of the 
Michigan Farmer. Ep: 





Peace is the evening star of the soul, as 








sort, but in better condition when set, but 


cheaper labor from working oxen and hor- 


virtue is its sun and the two are never apart. 
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a 
Valuable Discovery.—The 
Chestnut rendered Palatable. 

The horse chestnut contains a large quan- 
tity of nutritious matter, which being com- 
bined with a bitter oil has prevented it 
hitherto from being used as an article of 
food. Recently however, a discovery has 
been made by Mr. Charles Flandin a 
Frenchman and described in the Paris Na- 
tional of the 18th of October, by which in 
a very simple manner horse chestnuts can 
be converted into an article of food and 
thus render the beautiful and ornamental 
tree on which they grow not only adeli¢ht 
to the eye, but a support to the frame. 

The process is described by the N, Y. 
Tribune, as follows. _ “ Take off the skin of 
the horse chestnuts and grate the nuts into 
a pulp and mix with the same a smal! 
ad of the carbonate of soda to a hun- 


red pounds of ys Te these well to- 


gether, kneading them into paste. Then 
take this paste and put it in a sieve and 
allow a stream of clean water to run upon 
it stirring it well at the same time until all 
has passed through the sieve into a tub. 
The water in the tub is then allowed to 
settle, then it will be found that a greenish 
matter is contained in the solution with the 
water while a fine white substance has 
fallen to the bottom.” The greenish water 
is then to be carefully poured off and the 
fine white substance retained, which is the 
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nute on the employment of three ounces of 
fresh roasted coffee, whilst the other parts 
of the house were permanently cleared of 
the same smell by being simply traversed 
with the coffee roasted, although the cleans- 
ing of the dung pit continued for several 
hours after. 

The best mode of using the coffee as a 
disinfectant, is to dry the raw bean, pound 
it in a mortar, and then roast the powder 
on a moderately heated iron plate, until it 
assumes a dark brown tint, when it is rea- 
dy’ for use. Then sprinkle it in sinks or 
cess pools, or lay it on a plate in the room 
you wish to have purified. Coffee acid or 
coffee oil acts more readily in minute quan- 
tities —Farmer and Mechanic. 


Season for Felling Timber. 

The true cause of decay in timber may 
be traced, in many instances, to felling trees 
at a wrong season, and that wrong season 
is spring; for then the sap is in a peculiar 
state, and highly disposed to ferment when 
it can no longer flow through the tissues. 
It may be said to act as yeast acts on 
moistened flour. We do not mean to as- 
sert that the heart of oak will, in a short 
period, become as tender as a loafof bread. 
The quantity of sap which it contains is less 
in proportion to the solid parts than in softer 
woods. Many kinds of the latter, eut late 





in spring, however, have frequently been 


farina, a fine white agreeable tasted nutri. |observed in a state so thoroughly decom- 


ment of the horse chestnut. 
washing does no harm, only the water must 
be cold, as it is a starch which is very solu- 
ble in hot water, while it is moderately so 
in cold. 

The theory of this discovery is very plain 
to every person acquainted with chemistry, 
and it is a wonder that the discovery was 
not made before, but like a great number 
of other important discoveries, the theory 
is plain after the result has been roduced. 
The carbonate of soda being an alkali com- 
bines with the oil in the horse chestnut and 
forms a soap which is more soluble in wa- 
ter than the starch:—thereforé the soap 

s away in the water while the starchy 
nutritious part of the chestnut is left behind. 
The discovery is a valuable one and can be 
extended to the treating of acorns in the 
same manner.— Farmer and Meéhanice. 


A new virtue discovered in Coffee—The 
London Medical Gazette gives the result of 
numerous experiments, with roasted coffee, 
proving that it is the most powerful means 
not only of rendering animal and vegetable 
effluvia innocuous, but of actually destroy- 
ing them. A room in which meat to an 
advanced degree of decomposition had been 
kept for some time, was instantly deprived 
of smell on an open coffee roaster being car- 
ried through it, containing a pound of cof- 
fee newly roasted. In another room expos- 
ed to the effluvium occasioned by the clear- 
ing out of a dung pit, so that sulphuretted 
hydrogen and ammonia in great quantities 
could be chemically detected, the stench 


- was completely removed within half a mi- 


A second! 


posed as to be easily crumbled by the fin- 
gers in one or two years from the time the 
pieces were cut; whilst the same kinds of 
wood cut in the beginning of winter; but in 
all other respects similarly treated, re- 
mained perfectly sound. Any person who 
can cut off a limb ofa tree in the begin- 
ning of December, and another limb from 
the same tree in spring, immediately be- 
fore the buds expand, may convince him- 
self that the begmning of winter is the best 
time to cut timber, and that the use of 
spring-felled timber ought to be entirely 
prohibited in all cases where the safety of 
individuals is liable to be affected by the 
want of strength in structures formed from 
this perishable material. 

In order that wood may possess its great- 
est degree of natural compactness and elas- 
ticity, combined with hardness and dura- 
bility, it must be felled in the early part 
of winter; and although means may be 
employed for driving out the fermenting, 
or putrescent sap, left behind in the late 
spring cutting, and for substituting antisep- 
tic substances, yet there isno proof that the 
desirable properties, above mentioned, will 
be so ensured: On the contrary, it has 
been proved that strength and elasticity, 
or toughness, have been diminished in many 
cases, when wood cut in sap has been sub- 
jected to preserative processes. 

In stating this, we do not wish to imply 
that the application of preseratives is un- 


important. Quite the contrary. But, the| 


proper season for cutting timber should 
take precedence of all other considerations 





in‘regard to its preservation. If this is ad- 


mitted and acted upon, means may then be 
employed for preventing that decay to 
which the soundest wood is liable, sooner 
or later—American Agriculturist. 








Electro Culture. 

There have been numerous experiments 
of late years in the application of electricity 
to the growing of plants. This practice 
has received the name of electro’ culture. 
It consists in elevating electrical conductors 
generally of iron wire, upon poles placed in 
the centre of each end of a bed, and con- 
ducting the electricity through it with wires 
so arranged as to come into contact with 
the roots. Or, it ismore usual to place con- 
tinuous parallel wires, conneeted with a 
galvanic battery at one end, and thus con- 
stitute a circuit through which the electri- 
cal current passes. 

From the success of a few isolated ex- 
periments made years ago, which developed 
vegetable life with astonishing rapidity, 
magnificent calculations were made of the 
future economical application of electricity 
in practical agriculture. Many enthusiasts 
have recently tried various experiments in 
it, and have achieved what they deemed 
the most successful results. But it has 
been since ascertained, that in the ‘ardor 
of zeal in arriving at satisfactory conclusions 
their gardeners and other laborers ‘were di- 
rected to supply an“ample bed of rich vec- 
etable mould for the electrical wires to revel 
in, ard liquid manures and composts of vari- 
ous kinds were added from time to time, as 
beiny’ best calculated to produce an abun- 
dant and rapid flow of the galvanie current. 
The provision for this favorable develope- 
ment of this new agent of vegetation has 
even been so abundant in numerous instan- 
ces as to have absolutely burnt up and de- 
stroyed the crops from its excess. It was 
not surprising, therefore, that extraordinary 
results followed the application of electrici- 
ty, when aceompanied by such powerful 
allies. 

In detiance, however, of all these favora- 
ble conclusions, many less confident exper- 
imentalists have followed the rules system- 
atically laid down by. the masters; but 
when unaccompanied by the chemical ad- 
juncts of animal, liquid, and other manures, 
they have proved wholly inoperative, and 
the crops have scarcely come up to the or- 
dinary standard of contiguous and other- 
wise similar crops. It has even been found 
on ¢lose scrutinity, that the rootlets of the 
plants, instead of running towards, and em- 
bracing this foster mother, as plants usual- 
ly do, those substances from which they 
derive support, have decidedly cut her. ac- 
quaintance, and turned back. upon them- 
selves, and hug and cling to each other in 
the narrow space, midway. between. the 
wires, rather than approach this new and 
questionable relation. 

We are led to infer, therefore, that what- 
eyer remains yet to be brought to the aid 
of agriculture from electro culture, requires 
some mode for its application ‘not. yet 





adopted by the “knowing. ones,”—J 
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“Care of Sheep. 
A «Practical Farmer,” writing to the 


Germantown Telegraph, gives the following! 


practical directions for the care of sheep: 

«An opinion prevails in some sections, 
that-sheep require no water during the 
winter, and that they actually do better 
without than with it. This, however, is a 
great mistake, and one that not unfrequent- 
ly gives rise to very serious losses. When 
permitted, a0 though they are capable, 
from their peculiar structure, and habits of 
subsisting a longer time probably without 
water, than any other domestic animal, will 
drink from four to eight times a day, and 
with evident advantage, particularly during 
winter, when they are necessarily restrict- 
ed to dry and indigestible food, which natu- 
rally engenders thirst, and requires much 
drink to render the economy of digestion 
and assimilation sufficiently rapid and per- 
fect-to insure a continuance of thrift and 
health. When practicable, there should be 
a watering trough in the shed or yard, to 
which the animals can at all times have 
free access, without mingling with cattle or 
larger stock, as they are liable to be injured 
by the latter, especially when with young. 
When there is a pump in the yard, as there 
always should be—the trouble attending 
such an arrangement, is comparatively 
slight, even where the sheep and cattle 
yards are, as they ought to be, distinct — 
From. twenty-five to thirty sheep are as 
many as can be well kept in one enclosure. 
When the number exceeds this, unless spo- 
cial eare be had to secure the most perfect! 
ventilation, the animals are liable to con- 
tract. diseases, and never do so well as when 
confined in smaller flocks. On taking sheep 
from the pastures, in autumn, the sudden 
change from green to dry food often ope- 
rates detrimentally, which is sufficiently 
evineed by the loss of appetite and conse- 
quent emaciation evinced, and which is 
often attributed, erroneously, to disease.— 
As soon as they are taken from the ranges, 
a couple of messes of potatoes should be 
given them daily-fer a week or so, gradu- 
ally lessening the quantity as they become 
accustomed to, and acquire a relish for oth- 
er food. By adopting this plan, and allow- 
ing them a liberal supply of ‘salt and wa- 
ter, their vigor will remain unimpaired, and 
the change rendered unavoidable by cir- 
cumstances, will be productive of no un- 
pleasant results.” 


Sheep on a Thousand Praries/—The 
Racine Whig “pulls the wool over the eyes” 
of the down east shepherds of “sheep on 
a thousand hills,” after this wise : 

_Woor.—The people of the west are be- 
ginning to furnish their quota of this valu- 
able commodity. It is not long since little 
or.no wool was grown in this section of the 
country... We have now as extensive flocks 
of, sheep in Wisconsin, perhaps, as any oth- 

ean boast. Messrs. Norton & Co., 





er State 


of “this'city have a fine flock of some 25,- 


some in the northern part of Tilinois. This 
enterprising company will furnish for the 
market, upwards of fifty thousand pounds 
of wool, This is worth from sixteen to 
twenty cents per pound, according to quali- 
ty. 


The Farmer’s Winter. 

Winter, stern and cold, is at hand; but 
what cares the thriving farmer for the shrill 
night blast, the driving storm, or the biting 
frost, when, with an approving conscience 
and a grateful heart, his out-door duties 
for the day all performed, he takes his seat 
at the cheerful tire, prepared to spend a 
long evening as a social, moral and intel- 
lectual being should. He feels that every- 
thing in and about his buildings, so far as 
human prudence and forethought are con- 
cerned, is safe, and in order. Winter may 
come—he expects it, and is ready for it.— 
Every domestic animal he owns is comfort- 
ably sheltered and provided with suitable 
food. His potatoes, apples, &e., are secure 
from the frost, He has an ample supply 
of fuel, fitted for the tire, and put into the 
wood-house. His industry and skill have 
been rewarded by remunerating harvests, 





so that he has “bread cnough and _ to! 


spare.” His buildings are insured. His 
children are comfortably clad, and he has 


procured for them the necessary school) 


books. His taxes are paid, and he has paid 
for his newspaper. We doubt whether 
there is any situation or station in life more 
favorable to quiet, substantial happiness and 
contentment than that possessed by the 
farmer, such as we have endeavored to de- 
scribe.— Maine Farmer. 


Adulteration of Food—We read the ac- 
count of these adultcrations, with wonder 
and almost incredulity. Yet are we con- 
strained to believe, and then inguire what 
is the remedy? In buying a barrel of 
flour, we cannct stop to examine whether 
one fourth of the quantity is made up of 
“potatoes, beans, peas, Indian corn, rye, 
chalk, bones, powdered white flints, plaster 
of Paris,’ and I know not what other indi- 
gestible substances. If the adulteration of 
flour is carried on to the extent that many 
believe, particularly for exportation, it be- 
comes Congress as much to look into that 
matter, as after the adulteration of drugs. 
And it certainly would become our “ city 
fathers” to devise means to prevent our 
buying and eating so many drugs in our 
bread. But there is one thing to be borne 
in mind in relation to mixing these drugs, or 
some of them in bread—the iaste of the 
public requires it. True, it is a vitiated 
taste, but yet it seems to be the prevailing 
one, that requires all of our wheaten loaves 
to be very light and white as driven snow. 
And for this, nutritious and healthy food is 
drugged till just about as fit to eat as a 
whitewashed sponge would be. I do most 
earnestly urge upon the attention of every 
editor to agitate the subject until a reform 
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000‘sheep, which are mostly in this State, 


is eflected.— American Agriculturist, 


Care of Cattle.—Cattle may be kept 
thriving at less expense in warm and com- 
fortable stalls than in those of an opposite 
character. Tf your stalls are cold and 
open, a little time and money expended at 
this season in rendefing them warm and 
comfortable, will not be thrown away. Cat- 
tle also thrive better when they are fur- 
nished with litter or straw for bedding — 
When at liberty to choose for themselves, 
they will choose a soft, dry place to lie 
down on. Some farmers, when they have 
no straw or other litter for this purpose, 
place a lot of fine dirt, as dry as it can be 
obtained, in one corner of the barn, and 
put this under their cattle. They prefer 
this to lying on hard planks—it will absorb 
their-arine and thus become valuable as a 
dressing for your crops. R. 
— Maine Farmer. 

Chinese Flax—Among the results of 
the extension of British intercourse with 
China, we have to record the introduction 
of Flax. Messrs. Hargreaves, of Leeds, 
have received samples of Chinese grass 
which is believed to possess all the quali- 
ties ef flax, but in a higher degree than 
any known to our spinners or manufactur- 
ers, surpassing the best qualities in strength, 
fineness, and length of staple. Fine linen 
‘manufactured with it greatly resembles 
French cambric, but has a more silky ap- 
pearance. It would appear that the Chi- 
nese grass can be supplied in unlimited 
quantity. 





Wood Ashes, vs. Insects in the Soil— 
Mr. Downina: 1 have been in previous 
seasons much plagued by grubs and insects 
in the soil, so that I was obliged almost to 
abandon the cultivation of carrots and some 
other vegetables. 

Two years ago I gave my plants in the 
kitchen garden a heavy manuring of fresh 
wood ashes. On those portions so dressed 
I have since cultivated crops of vegetables 
without the least difficulty, the worms dis- 
appeared. Yours, &e. AL BR. Wo Jersey 
City, N. J. Nov., 1848.— Horticulturist, 





It is a fact worthy of notice, that the 
brine in which pork or bacon has been pick- 
led. is poisonous to pigs. Several casses on 
record, in which these animals have died 
in consequence of a small quantity of brine 
having been mingled with their wash, un- 
der the mistaken idea that it would answer 
the same purpose and be equally as bene- 
ficial as in the admixture of a small quan- 
tity of salt— Vouatt on the Pig, 





The Mellon Apple-—Among the remark- 
ably fine fruits shown at the Pomological 
convention in New York, some specimens 
of this new apple, described in our last vol- 
ume, were greatly admired. They were 
from Rochester and Macedon, New York. 
Its beauty, as well as its unusual juiciness 
and freshness of flavor, will make it much 
sought after as a dessert fruit—Hortier/- 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


Notes by the Way. 
BY THE EDITOR, 


During our excursion West, we gathered 
up some hints on horticulture, which may 
be of interest to some of our readers. 

Root Grafting —From our friend Cook, 
at Jackson, who has a nursery half a mile 
east of the village, embracing every variety 
of fruit and of shrubbery, which is worthy 
of cultivation that he can lay his hands on, 
we learned a fact in regard to root grafting, 
which would seem t» militate against the 
practice as an exceptionable one. In mul- 
titudes of cases, the bark of the trees thus 
grafted, had burst open near the surface of 
the ground, and peeled off, in some instan- 
ces, half way round, leaving a place bare 
of the bark, as though it had been caten 
off by rabbits. We noticed quite a num- 
ber of his trees with those blemishes upon 
them, some of them so large, that it will be 
a long time before they will be grown over. 
But this, we believe, is the mode of graft- 
ing generally pursued by nurserymen. Mr, 
Cook is about to abandon it. 


Good and bad Growers.—Mr. C. remark- 
ed, that apple trees of the choicest varie- 
ties, were very apt to be bad growers, that 
is, to present an unthrifty and unsightly ap- 
pearance, and vice versa, He mentioned 
the case of a man who formerly purchased 
trees of him, for an orchard, and who con- 
fined his selection to one single variety, and 
that the Winter Russet, because the trees 
were so much more thrifty than any oth- 
ers he had in his nursery. He further re- 
marked, that budding was preferable to 
grafting on account of the greater thrifti- 
ness of the top which it produced. 

A fact to be accounted for.—In one cor- 
ner of Mr. C.’s nursery, the soil is a stiff 
clay, the greater portion of his grounds be- 
ing loose and porous. And what seems 
remarkable, the trees upon the atiff clay, 
have sent their tap roots down much deep- 
er than those in the loose, porous soil, inso- 
much that it is diffieult to exhume them. 
Forest trees in such soil, generally spread 
out their roots near the surface, 

Mr. C. has a fine orchard, embracing the 
choicest varieties of the various kinds of 
fruit, particularly of the apple and the 
plum, already in bearing. We had con- 
yineing eyidence of the excellence of his 
apples—among them, the Esopus Spitzen- 
berg, Rhode Island Greening, Baldwin, Ro- 
manite, Swaar, and Holland pippin. 

Cultivation of the Peach.—Our friend 
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Noble, of Ann Arbor, whose praise, as a 
seedsman, is in all the region, has also quite 
anursery of the various kinds of fruit trees, 
and in shrubbery he is not to be beat. In 
regard to the cultivation of the peach tree, 
he remarked, that to make it sufficiently 
hardy to stand our winters, he had found it 
nécessary to plant the pits in poor soil. He 
had found, that when planted in rich soil, 
the plants grew most luxuriantly, but were 
uniformly killed down during the winter. 
This consequence he had prevented, how- 
ever, by cutting off the ends of the branch- 
es, by which means more virtue seemed to 
be concentrated in the part which remain- 
ed, giving it a more perfect organization. 

In regard to pruning the peach tree, our 
friend Coolige, at Niles, remarked, that, 
while many were in the habit of leaving 
the entire top unmolested, supposing that 
to be the best way, he had pursued the op- 
posite course, pruning his peach trees very 
close, and had found it beneficial. It is 
very manifest, however, that there is a pro- 
per medium to be observed. 

Renewal of Apple Trees.—Mr. Coolige, 
of Niles, informed us, that he had entirely 
renewed four or five old apple trees, which 
had entirely run out (trees which had been 
planted by the Missionaries) and were good 
for nothing, by giving them an entire new 
top by means of grafting, by scraping off 
the old bark, &c. They are now very thrif- 
ty and prolific. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Pomological Reforms. 

Great efforts are now being made by 
horticultural societies and pomological con- 
ventions, to reduce somewhat our long and 
perplexing catalogue of fruits, by striking 
out all varieties, that, after a careful exa- 
mination, are considered unworthy of gene- 
ral cultivation; and by admitting no new 
varieties that are not in some way superior 
to those left on the list; also, to procure a 
uniform nomenclature throughout North 
America. These were some of the grand 
objects had in view by the North American 
pomological convention, which assembled in 
Buffalo last September. This being the 
first assembling of the conyention, its ob- 
jects were not sv fully attained as we ex- 
pect they will be at its next sitting. How- 
ever, its published report shows that a great 
amount of labor was performed, also that a 
great many specimens of fruit were collect- 
ed from all quarters, giving the members an 
opportunity of examining and testing their 





quality. A full discussion beipg had upon 
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many varieties, the convention voted some 
to be first rate, some worthy of cultivation 
only in some locations, and many as worth- 
less, and of course unworthy of cultivation. 


When fruits under discussion, were pre- 
sented under wrong names, the correct ones 
were given as far as possible. It will be 
seen by this, that when the North Ameri- 
can pomological convention is fully organiz- 
ed, and in good working condition, the be- 
nefits to be derived from its deliberations, 
will be of much value to fruit growers in 
every part of our land. 

It is well known that a fruit that is first 
rate in one locality, may be, and often is 
but second or third rate, or unworthy of 
cultivation, in another. Local horticultural 
societies are very beneficial to their imme- 
diate neighborhood, and sometimes their in- 
fluence is felt far beyond the limits of their 
own state. But they do not have the op- 
portunity of examining, comparing, and test- 
ing at the same time, fruits grown in eve- 
ry part of our country; consequently they 
cannot so well judge what fruits may be 
grown in their own region with the best 
success, as can and will be determined by 
the North American pomological conven- 
tion at its future sittings. At the exhibi- 
tion of the Detroit hoxticultural society, as 
well as by the abundant supply of speci- 
mens which we almost daily receive from 
our friends, (and for which they will please 
accept our thanks, until we have an oppor- 
tunity of paying them off in something 
more substantial) we have the best oppor- 
tunity that can at present be afforded to 
test the fruits of our own state, and the 
neighboring portions of Canada, 

As a general thing, we find that the 
fruits grown in Michigan, are either in size, 
beauty, or flavor, superior to the same va- 
rieties grown in the eastern states. 

Every kind and every variety of fruit 
that has been tried here, appears to do well. 
The only thing in the way of our having 
uniform and abundant crops, is the late 
spring frosts, with which we are sometimes 
visited. The curculio does us some injury, 
but the canker worm, or the pear tree 
blight, I have never seen in Michigan. We 
have many very ancient pear trees in the 
vicinity of Detroit, whose diameter, at three 
feet from the ground, is more than two feet, 
their height ftom forty to fifty feet, and 
their age, none can tell it. These trees 
bear their regular large crops of medium 
sized pears; none of them first rate, but 
many are second rate, and the balance un- 
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worthy of cultivation. I have never known 
the blight, which prevails so extensively in 
some other states, to attack these trees. 


When I commenced this article, [ intend- 
ed to say something upon Pomological No- 
menclature, but as I have already occupied 
too much room, I shall defer this part of 
my subject to the next paper. 

J. C. HOLMES. 

Detroit, Dec. 20, 1848. 


Cultivation of the Strawberry. 

Mr. Epiror:—Having had some expe- 
rience in the cultivation of that delicious 
fruit, (the strawberry,) and an extensive 
opportunity for becoming acquainted with 
the manner of its cultivation by others, it 
may not prove to be whoily idle for me to 
offer a few thoughts to the readers of your 
excellent paper. 

I have one fourteenth part of an acre of 
my “Mammoth Alpine Strawberries;” at 
one time from seven and one-half square 
rods were picked, three bushels, heaping 
measure, (I pick no hulls in this variety,) 
from 28 plants were picked three quarts, 
heaping measure, and from 16 plants set 
one year ago, about the first of December, 
very late for experiment) were picked this 
season two quarts, heaped. 1 had ripe 
fruit in abundance about eight weeks, scat- 
tering fruit early and late, much longer. 
Many of my plants are over three years old 
and much more care taken to produce 
plants than fruit. My young plants bear 
the first year, yet their fruit is not estima- 
ted in the above calculation. I may differ 
from many persons whose experience in 
the score of years exceeds my own. | have 
travelled thousands of miles and compared 
plans with maxy intelligent persons, but. 
have found none yet that I could adopt in 
preference to my own. Neither have | 
seen a bed of Strawberries that would com- 
pare in any good degree with those of my 
own cultivation. I have found some who 
cultivate ona similar plan with but little!| 
variation. 

My plan is first to obtain the choicest va- 
rieties possible; the richest and most  pro- 
ductive soil may safely be selected. The 
soi! can hardly be made too rich ; even to, 
reduce it with well rotted manure to equal, 
proportions inan extreme is rather-to be 
chosen than the opposite—no manure. 
After the manure is spread evenly, the 
soil should be spaded fine, and carefully 
mixed with it; every particle of the soil) 
should be stirred; plants should be sct low| 
in the soil, leaving a hollow round them, 
otherwise the growth of the plant and the! 
setting of the bud will soon expose them 
to the parching drought, and their fruiting 
very much hindered. The weeds should 
be kept out clean, and in order to do it eas- 
ily, the plants should be set in beds of from 

h —. rows each, from twelve to 
eighteen inches each way, leaving a s 
‘about. thirty inches baupaan “he beds 
for the convenience of picking fruit and 
cultivating; the hoe can then be plied be- 
tween the plants, A top dressing of man- 
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ure will be found to be profitable when the 
soil becomes weak. 

Beds should be re-set once in about 
three years, when the same rule should be 
observed, as in the first sciiing; the run- 


_ cm oatet es i an amiiar 4% 
ners should be Kept on, espe bali) ine Orst 


year, to give the plants a chanee to grow | 
large. When the plants are wanted for 


setting, there should be only one formed 
upon each runner from the old plant; that 
is, let no runners grow and root from the 
young plants. When plants are set late in 
the fall, in por of the country where 
the soil heaves, a light covering of straw or 
coarse manure should be thrown over them. 
GEO. NEWLAND. 
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Mass. Ploughinan. 

Harly American Greapes—tit has for 
years been a desideratum for growers cf 
Grapes for the market to discover a native 
variety earliefthan the Isabella, and as 


hardy as that variety, in order that our 
markets might be supplied with fruit in 


August and the early part of September, 
previous to the maturity of the Isabella and 
Catawba. Mr. Prince, of Flushing, has at 
leneth found one that will answer for this 
purpose. ‘The vine is remarkably vigor- 
ous, the fruit in compact clusters, round 
dark purple, and the size of the Catawba, 
and the vine literal 
fuse clusters. It matures in August, is 
free from puly, and of pleasant vinous fla- 
vor. Another American variety is destined 
to receive especial attention when it be- 
comes better known, on aceount of the 
beauty and quality of its fruit. 
ries are round, about the size of the Ca- 


tawba, in compact elusters, of a pale red or | 


pink color, and remarkably beautiful, ripen- 
ing iu September. This has received the 
name of the Guignard Grape, on 
of its being found or originated by a person 
of that name. ‘This variety is also remark- 
ably productive, and the fruit would com- 
mand the highest price in the market— 
Farmer and Mechanic. 


Perpetual Roses-—A New York cor- 
respondent furnishes * the Horticulturist” 
with the following :— 
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ily superb varieties under this 
\Indeed they may be recommended as 
lamong the best* perpetuals.— Former and 
| Mechanee. 

American Grape Culture. 
Manan meit the Jtrst HOES — ‘1 ie vine ; 
lhaving been eul down to three good buds 
each, and the two best permitted to grow, 
lthe shoots should be trained to the lowest 
| wire « f the trellis horizent uly in the oppo- 
isite directions. If the svil is naturally rich, 
lor has been made so, the ° will be so 
ithrifty that one side shoot may be permit- 
ted to crow from each of the firstenamed 
ishoots, and should be trained on the second 
wire oi: the trellis. All other shoots 
should be rubbed of ‘The ground should 
ibe often surred with a cultivator to keep 
ldown the grass and weeds. Two or three 
l¢ rills of potatoes, one foot apart, may be 
‘cultivated between the rows of vines, and 
I the crop will pay the cost of cultivating the 
vineyard for the first year. 

Second year.—Larly in the spring the 
ground should be made mellow with a cul- 
tivator, What we term shoots that ¢rew 
the first year we now eall main branches, 
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as from the branches will start fruit bearing 


branches producing a crop of fruit. Pour 
new shoots may be permitted to ¢row from 
each vine which should be trained to the 


. . " 
two upper wires ot the ira n tha 
ai 


| 
| vines are in bloom they should not be eul- 
| tis ated or disturbed in any manner 
jever, fur fear of injuring the pollen 
ylossom and thus destroy a portion of t 

When the fruit is wel! set and abou 
the size of small peas, the ends of the fruit 


off-— 
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| fruit. 
} 
ibearing branches should be pinch 

ithis will throw more sap into the wrapes and 
|thus increase the size of the fruit. Al! su- 
|perfluous shoots coming out from the main 
tbranches of the four main shoots intended 


\for the two upper wires should be rubbed 
| off once in fifteen or twenty days. Where 


ithe soil is good it often happens that too 
| 1 j . . t 
jmany bunches of grapes ure forme hat 


iwill then be an advantage to cu 
i a) 3 ’ } 

|greater part of the bunches; alway 
This should be done 


ithe smallest ones, 
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Many cultivators of this tine new class; when the fruit is one quarter grown. Thy 


| of roses “ wasie iis sweetness” by allowing | crop will be more in quantity, and the qu: 


it to carry all its blossoms in the month of|ty tiner than if all had been permitted 
June. Now to have the perpetual rose|remain. During the growing season 
fully enjoyed, it should not be allowed tojground should always be kept melios 
bloom at all in the rose season, Roses arejand free from weeds and erase ¢ 
so common then that it is not at all prized; ithe vines are in blossom 
while blooming from mid summer to No-|  Vhird year.—Iin February or Ma 
vember, it is highly prized by all persons. ithe latitude of Philadelphia, the fruit be: 
The way I pursue to grow it in perfee- ing branches that have produced {cuit th 
tion, is to pick out, as soon as visible, every | preceding y should be cut down to on 


’ . . 
the thir 
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blossom and bud that appears at the first 
s P 


‘crop, say from the middle of May to the 


middle of June. This reserves all the 
strength of the plant for the after blooms 
and accordingly I have such clusters of 
roses in July, August, September and Oc- 
tober, as those who have not tried this stop- 
ping system can have no idea of. La 
Reine, Madam Luffay, Comte de J’aris and 


the Duchess of Sutherland, are particular: | 


) , ee . 
good buneh to @ach branch tor 


year. ‘The main branches that 


Prew ati 


covered the two upper wires of the trelh 
| the last season, will this year throw out fruit 
bearing branches. Pinch olf the ends o 
sa y y ! 
them, as directed, ur Lve set uu yf ar, Ii 
during the two first tears Ure wires of th 
trellis have not been entirely covered with 
main branches, wide shoots may be traine 
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B® We send the present number of the 
Farmer to many persons who are not sub- 
scribers, such as postmasters, &c., with the 
expectation and belief that they will inte- 
rest themselves in its circulation in their 


respective neighborhoods. 





AP’ We have neglected to acknowledge 
our indebtedness to the kind invitation of 
Mr. Brooks, of the Central railroad, for a 
free passage by the cars to Niles and back 
again to Detroit. 





The Farmer Enlarged. 

We send out this our first number of the 
new volume enlarged and embellished as 
we proposed, and in a new dress through- 
out, the type being entirely new. We have 
done it, not because our subscription list 
has increased to such an extent as to war- 
rant any such outlay, but because we haye 
full confidence, that our agricultural friends, 
upon seeing what sort of a paper we are 
trying to make for them, will rally in its 
Support. Many have already done nobly, 
and many others are at work who have not 
made returns, and others still have been 
Waiting to see the first number, that they 
might make use of it in procuring names. 
Well, here it is; take it and show it to all 
your neighbors, and make your appeal in 
its behalf, to their pride, their self respect, 
and their public spirit, as citizens of this 
young and rising commonwealth—to their 
very selfishness, as they would have a jour- 
nal adapted to the necessities of a new coun- 
try, and as they would avoid sending their 
money to a distance, never to return, and 
that too for publications which, though ex- 
cellent in themselves, are of little use to 
them, for lack of adaptation. 

We hear of movements being made in 
various parts, and we shall be greatly dis- 
appointed if what accessions we have alrea- 
dy received, be not merely the “firsé 
Fruits.” 

The Michigan Farmer is now one of the 
largest agricultural papers in the Union. — 
If you put the two monthly numbers into 
one, where is the monthly that is afforded 
ata dollar a year, which would be equal 
to it? 

We want all names sent in as near the 
commencement of the volume as possible. 








Notes by the Way. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
Kalamazoo, Nov. 21, 1848. 

The Water-ram—Among the things 
which have interested us here, is the ope- 
ration of a water-ram, upon the premises 
of Mr. Heydenherk, one mile south of the 
village. Mr. Heydenberk’s house is loca- 
ted upon a high hill, which affords a com- 
manding view of the village and all the 
surrounding region. It is indeed a roman- 
tic spot. At the foot of the hill, is a spring, 
whose waters empty into acreek at a short 
distance. From this spring to the house is 
an elevation of ninety feet, and up this as- 
cent the water is carried by means of a 


water-ram, through a half igh lead pipe. 











In the figure, H is the spring or brook; 
C is the driving pipe, or the pipe through 
which the water is conducted from the 
spring or brook into the ram; A, B, D, I, 
J,is the ram; E is a step-cock which opens 


and shuts continually. It is by the con- 
stant opening and shutting of this cock, 
that a reacting force is exerted upon the 
water, which sends it up the tube G, to the 
house, or to the elevation desired. What- 
ever be the quantity of water discharged 
from a spring, the ram will elevate. one- 
twelfth part of it ten times the height of 
the fall. Thus, if the quantity of water 
discharged be twelve gallons per minute, 
and the fall five feet, the ram will propel 
one gallon of it per minute to an elevation 
of fifty feet. Or it will propel a twenty- 
fourth part of it, which would be a half 
a gallon to an elevation of a hundred feet; 
and so on in proportion to the smallness of 
the tube. If the fall be only eighteen 
inches, the water will be elevated propor- 
tionably. 

The principle on which the water is thus 
propelled upwards, was discovered more 
than seventy years ago, but has never be- 
fore been applied to any practical purpose. 





It is a familiar fact, that in stopping a com- 
mon water-cock suddenly, so great is the 
reaction, that it occasions quite a jar in the 
pipe, and if, at the instant, the water could 
tind a passage upwards, it would be forced 
up to an elevation considerably above the 
fountain. Thus, by a constant succession 
of stoppages, a constant succession of im- 
pulses is given to the ascending column, 
every stoppage of the cock causing a sort 
of pulsation, like that of an artery, and it 
is by a remittant, pulsating motion, that the 
water is discharged from the ascending pipe 
into the reservoir. The action of the wa- 
ter keeps the stop-cock in motion, and thus 
we have a self-acting machine, the motion 
of which is like that of the heart, and is 
equally unceasing when once put in motion. 

Mr. H. remarked, that there were a great 
many locations in the vicinity, where the 
ram might be used with equal advantage, 
but that his neighbors had been waiting to 
see how it worked. It works so admirably, 
that doubtless many others in the region 
will avail themselves of its advantages; 
and we recommend it to all, whose loca- 
tions admit of its use. The cost of the 
ram itself, is only twelve dollars; the addi- 
tional expense of pipe, laying down, &c., 
varies with the distance, the elevation, &c. 
The entire expense to Mr. H., of carrying 
the water—we should think. a hundred 
rods—and to an elevation of ninety feet, 
was something less than a hundred dollars. 

It may be used for various purposes, to 
convey water to a house for domestic pur- 
poses, or to a barn for the use of stock, or 
to a field for purposes of irrigation, or to a 
manufactory, for its use, &e., &e. 

Riding down hill—We had like to have 
forgotten to mention a scrape we had 
riding down hill. As we were “five min- 
utes too late’? for the passenger train at 
Paw Paw, we came from that place to 
Kalamazoo upon a hand car, which is pro- 
pelled by the turning of a crank, and is 
used upon the road for the purpose of re- 
pairs. Six miles west of Kalamazoo com- 
mences a descending grade, which extends 
all the way to the village. At that point 
the band was taken from the wheel, and 
the car set in motion, and away it went, 
careering onwards at the rate of about 
twenty miles an hour, and entirely “on its 
own hook,” until it brought us up. safe at 
the village. It reminded us of the days of 
our boyhood, when we used to ridé down 
hill on a hand sled, in a frolic. 


The Village—Kalamazoo is one of the 
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most delightful villages we have ever seen. 
At the time we were there, it was very 
wet, and the streets muddy, and the burr 
oaks being divested of their foliage, it did 
not present the romantic and enchanting 
appearance it does m summer. It is a 
place of considerable business. ‘There is 
one magnificent block of stores. There is 
probably not far from two thousand inhab- 
itants. The Baptists are building a Theo- 
logical Seminary, on a hill a little west of 
the village, close by the railroad. It pre- 
sents a very imposing appearance. 
Battle Creek, Nov. 22. 

Battle Creek has grown entirely out of 
our recollection within the Jast half dozen 
years. No place within our acquaintance, 
has changed so much in that time. It pre- 
sents quite a business aspect, there being 
four flouring mills, besides one, two miles 
out, carrying, in all, thirteen run of stone, 
capable of turning out five hundred barrels 
of flour per day; and two woollen factories, 
each of which has five power looms in ope- 
ration. The manufacture in woollens is 
confined mostly to tweeds. The name of 
the village is derived, of course, from the 
creek on which it stands, and which emp- 
ties into the Kalamazoo about eighty rods 
below the village. ‘The name of the creck 
derives its name from a skirmish which the 
original surveyors had with Indians upon 
its banks. Its original Indian name was 
Wopokisco, the meaning of which we could 
not learn from any person in the village, 
nor could we elicit any satisfactory reason 
why it was discarded. Certaiuly it is a far 
more eligible name than Battle Creek. 


Here we found our friend, E. L. Stilson, 
Esq., who recently gave the readers of the 
Farmer the results of some interesting ex- 
periments in the treatment of his grape 
vines. Mr. S. has quite a taste for Horti- 
culture. He has a delightful location, and 
quite a tasteful residence, upon the brow 
of the hill, at the foot of which flows the 
Kalamazoo, upon whose right bank passes 
the Central Railroad. Among the vege- 
tables which he has introduced into his 
garden, he mentioned one which he called 
the Brussels sprout, which we do not re- 
member ever to have heard of before. It 
is'said to have a head at the end of each 
stalk, (there being several of them to a 
single root,) somewhat of the nature of the 
cabbage, but far superior in flavor. He has 
not as yet tested it. He showed us a 
young peach tree, which he said was only 
two years old last spring, from the. pit, and 


yet bore quite a number of large, fine |ing, than anything we ever witnessed at the 
peaches, the last season. | West. And it is one of the things to be 

Mr. S. is a lawyer, and he is setting a | deplored, and by no means the least, that 
noble example to all professional men.—jthe sons and daughters of New England 
What can be more appropriate, more con-|should have left behind them their regard 
ducive to health, to the vigor of beth the|for the observance of this day, a day with 
body and mind of persons of s dentary | hich is associated some of the fondest re- 
and studious habits, than the gentle exer- collections of their early years, a day whose 
cises of the garden, where not only the jmoral and social influence is every way salu- 
muscles of the body and the faculties of|tary. What more interesting spectacle can 
the mind are brought into easy play, but | be beheld, than that presented by the in- 
the sensibilities of the heart awakened, iis |nocent festivities of a New England Thanks- 
| Let us pause a moment and look 
For many 


love of the beautiful cherished, its gross: | giving? 
ness purged away,ana ijlits better tenden- Hin upon the interesting scene. 
cies brought out, while care, “dull care,” ja long week has it, to a’ greater or less ex- 
corroding, life-consuming care, has suspend-| tent, oecupied the thoughts of all classes of 
ed its gnawings, and given leave to the sys- the community, from hoary age to lisping 





° . | 
tem to recover from the devastations it has 


occasioned. 

The Dijerence—tThe remark of a 
shrewd farmer who resides on Goguac prai- 
rie, a couple of miles to the south of this, 
forcibly the 


between the condition of our farmers | 


reminds us of difference 





at the present time, as contrasted with their | 
condition a few years ago. He remarked | 
that five or six years ago, the farmers gen- | 


erally, and especially those in moderate cir- 


cumstances, were compelled to mortgage | 


their wheat to the merchant long before it 
came to maturity in the field, and as soon 
as it was harvested, they were necessitated 
to thresh it immediately, and deliver it over 
to the mortgagee at any price he could gét 
for it, and it was a pitiable sight to see the 
forlorn creatures upon the top of their load, 
making their dismal way into market. But 
now, what a difference! These same far- 
mers had worked their way with slow and 
steady step, through all their difficulties, 
and it was interesting to witness the effeet 
of their emancipation, to see with what al- 
tered mien they would now tread their own 
independent acres, taking their ewn time 
to thresh and market their wheat; and 
above all, was it an interesting spectacle, 
to see one of these men seated upon a load 
of forty or fifty bushels of wheat, driving 
into market, stretching himself up, and 
seeming actually to grow upon the top of 
his load. 
Ceresco, Nov. 23. 

Thanksgiving.—We arrived here just in 
time to spend Thanksgiving with our friend, 
Hon. J. D, Pierce, former Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and the father of the 
famous exemption law; which passed the 
Legislature last winter. It was more like 
an old fashioned New England Thanksgiy- 





infancy, and in anticipation of the glad 
scene, great preparation has been made. 
The turkeys and the chickens have been 
fatted, and pumpkin pies and mince pies, 
and all sorts of pies and sweet meats have 
been baked in the greatest profusion, and 
stowed carefully away. And then all the 
relations”? that ean possibly be collected, 


jare brought together. 


We will not stop to witness the joyous 
greetings which are interchanged, as the 
guests, one after another, make their ap- 
pearance. But let us look upon the inter- 
esting group, as they draw around the fes- 
tive board. The grandparent, and what is 
by no means a solitary instance, the great 
grandparent, are there; their locks are sil- 
vered with age; they bow with the weight 
of years, and totter asthey go. And then 
there are the brothers and sisters who are 
married and settled in life, with their little 
ones, if they have any. There also are the 
uneles and the aunts, and the cousins, and 
above all, and crowning all, the parents and 
the children. And now, what a scene, as 
the aged one spreads out his trembling 
hands to heaven, and with faltering voice, 
implores the blessing of the God of Abra- 
ham upon his seed, and his seed’s seed af- 
ter him. 0, it is enough to move a heart 
of stone to look upon such a scene! And 
here let us pause again, to admire one of 
the features of this scene. Do you notice 
with what respect and deference those aged 
ones are treated by the whole group ?—~ 
And are you aware that the degree of re- 
spect which is paid to the aged in any com- 
munity, furnishes an unerring index to the 
moral and social condition of that commu- 
nity? But, if this be true—and who will 
gainsay it—then to how low a condition are 
we, as a community, reduced? How little 
of that respect for age, and that regard to 
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its counci's of wisdom, which are so predo- 


minant a feature of New England society, 


do we find here? Alas, too truly may it 
be said of us, that we are “degenerate peo- 
ple!” 

Ceresco is four miles west of Marshall, 
and has become known only for its fine mill, 
which has five run of stone, and has turned 
out 7,000 barrels of flour since the fore 
part of September. 

A little to the east of the mill is the resi- 
dence of the Hon. J. D. Pierce. Original- 
iy, he owned a thousand acres, all in a 
body, and as handsome Jand as we ever set 
‘Lhe timber is burr oak, and the 
Mr. P. was 


eyes on. 
soil a deep, black, sandy loam. 
one of three who undertook the erection of 
the mill, but the other two failing almost at 
the commencement, the whole burden fell 
upon his shoulders. He had no alternative 
but to go on with it; and he carried it 
throagh at a cost of some twenty-seven 
thousand dollars. But such was the low 
price of wheat that he did not doa very 
profitable business, and he has been obliged 
to dispose of it at a great sacrifice. He 
has also found it necessary to dispose of a 
considerable portion of his land. But he 
has enough left; some two hundred and 
seventy-five acres, the greater portion of it 
being under improvement, and in a high 
state of cultivation. 

His flock of Sheep—Mr. P. has gone 
somewhat extensively into the business of 
wool growing, his flock numbering some- 
thing more than four hundred, mostly me- 
rinoes of a high grade of excellence. He 
has a hundred merino bucks, many of them 
full blooded, and of a high order, both for 
form and fleece. 

Mr. P. has been remarkably successful 
in wintering his sheep. Three years ago 
this winter, out of 305 he only lost a single 
one in wintering. He houses them in sheds 
open at each end to admit a free passage 
of air, ample ventillation being indispensa- 
ble to the health of the flock. The lungs 
of the sheep, as Mr. P. remarked, are much 
larger than those of any other animals, and 
as a consequence, they consume the oxy- 
gen, the vital portion of the atmosphere, 
much more rapidly than other animals. He 
remarked, that sheep confined in an apart- 
ment which was not well ventilated, very 
soon contaminated the atmosphere so as to 
make it very offensive to a person entering 
it. 

The way he saves his Lambs.—He has 
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The same year that he lost but one out of| ciently substantial, but upon taking hold of 
his flock in wintering, he raised 163 lambs/it, we were soon convinced to the contrary. 
out of 167. The next year he raised 96 out! It is apparently as firm and solid as though 
of about a hundred. He has a way of sa-/the posts were set in the ground, and even 
ving his lambs whiclvis new to us, and for/more so. But there is still another adyan- 


aught we know, to most, if not all, of our) t 


readers; but which ought to be known to} we had like to have forgotten. 


age of this mode over all others, which 
It can be 


them all. It is known to those who have had | taken apart and removed to any other po- 
any experience in raising lambs, that the | sition which may be desired, with very lit- 


great difficulty in saving them arises from|t 


le trouble or expense. Certainly, these 


their liability to get chilled through. When} are advantages which commend themselves 
once a lamb has become thoroughly chilled |to the favorable consideration of all who 
through, so that it droops and becomes stu- | would study economy in fencing. 


pid, it has been regarded as a hopeless task 
to undertake to revive it. 





Price of Land.—Mr. P. made a sale of 


be But Mr. P. has /410 acres of his land a few months ago, at 
a way of reviving them and restoring them | ffeen dollars per acre. 


We think there 


to life and activity almost instantly, and | were two hundred acres improvement up- 
that simply by putting them into a warm! 5, jt, with a frame house and a barn or 





bath. This, he remarked, is a never-fuiling | two, sheep sheds, é&e. 





restorative. 


He remarked, that 


about twenty dollars per acre would be a 


To make a sheep own her lamb.—Great fair price for it at the present time. A 
complaint is frequently made, that sheep |farm of a hundred and sixty acres was re- 
disown their lambs and refuse to nurse! cently sold on Goguac prairie, a couple of 


them. 


But Mr. P. remarked, that a sheep | miles south of Battle Creek, at the rate of 


was never known to disown her lamb when |twenty dollars per acre, all under cultiva- 


she had any milk for it. 
stinctively to understand, that nursing would | j 
be useless. Of course, then, the true and 


effectual remedy for the evil, is to give the| marked that he could raise ten bushels, 


She seemed in- | tion except eighteen acres, 


The value of 
mproved farms is evidently on the rise. 
Raising Indian Corn.—Mr. Pierce re- 


poor animal such keeping that she will have | pore to the acre, of the small yellow corn, 


milk for her dependant offspring. 


than he could of the large dent. The dent, 


New way of making Fence-—Mr. P. has | he said, would not do well, unless planted 





a way of making board fence, which, for | four, or four and a half feet apart each way, 
cheapness and durability, the two great es-| whereas the small yellow would produce as 


sentials in fencing, is not to be surpassed 
Instead of setting his posts in the ground 


much to each stalk, when planted in drills, 
with the plants from four to twelve inches 


to rot off in five or six years, he sets them | asunder, as though they were three or four 


entirely above ground. He takes two pie- feet apart. 
that he had fully tested the two kinds in 
this way, and as the result, had arrived at 
the conclusion that there was all of the dif- 
ference above mentioned, in favor of the 


ces of scantling, say four inches square, 
lays one, three feet long, horizontally upon 
the ground, and lets the other, the upright 
part, into it by means of a gain, and the 


two being pinned together, the post is made small yellow. 
He remarked, that fence could | matter is well worthy the attention of our 


and set. 


We understood him to say, 


Surely, if. this be so, the 


be made in this way for less than half the farmers generally. 


expense required to set the posts in the 


Experiment with Potatoes.—Mr. Pierce 


ground, as the same labor would build more | spoke of an experiment which a neighbor 
than twice as much as could possibly be} of his had made with his potatoes the sea- 
made in the old way, and when it was/son past, and with evidently beneficial re- 
made, it would last two or three times as/ sults. It consisted simply in plowing often 


long. 


and one of no inconsiderable importance, | was kept loose. 


And another advantage of this mode, | between the rows, by which means the soil 


The consequence was, 


is, that it will maintain its upright position, | that in the field so treated, the tops.con- 
whereas, posts set in the ground, almost in-} tinued green, until the potatoes were ripe, 
variably lean one way or the other, and|nor had they been affected with the rot 
sometimes both ways, in the space of a few/|since, whereas in the whole neighborhood 
rods—a distressing spectacle to behold. It} besides, the vines had died prematurely, 
appeared to us, at the first glance, that|and the tubers had rotted badly. The phi- 





been equally successful in raising lambs. 





fence built in this way, could not be suffi-|losophy of such an effect from such a cause 
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we do not fully understand. The plowing 
must certainly interfere with the roots, to! 
some extent, and possibly it may be the 
root pruning which produces the effect. 
But however that may be, and whether any 
satisfactory reason can be assigned or not, 
the experiment is entitled to respect, and 
is manifestly deserving a further trial. 


Growing over of Lakes.—There is a 
small Lake, called Bear Lake, between here 
and Marshall, which is not far from half a 
mile across, and which is rapidly growing 
over. Mr. P. remarked, that during the 
seventeen years he had been in the coun- 
try, more than one half of its entire surface 
had grown over, by means of the gradual 
accumulation of leaves and other decaying 
vegetable remains, which floated upon its 
surface, thus forming a productive marsh. 
This reminds us of the discovery of an un- 
derground Lake by the Central Railroad 
company, to theircost. A few miles West 
of Niles, they came to a marsh which 
needed to be raised to a grade of twenty 
feet. It is some seventy rods acroos it in 
the narrowest place, and here they com- 
menced their grading, but they had not ex- 
tended it more than forty feet from the 
bank, when the entire mass of earth, twen- 
ty feet in depth, which had been hauled 
upon the marsh, sank down and disappeared. 
Upon examination it was found, that the 
marsh, consisting of common muck, of some 
ten or twelve feet thickness, rested upon a 
Lake, whose greatest depth is about cighty 
feet, and whose waters are clear as crystal. 
The marsh is about two miles long, and 
averages about a half a mile in width, cov- 
ering doubtless through its whole extent, 
the waters of a once open Lake. But the 
company were not to be daunted. They 
proceeded with their work, filling up where 
the grade had sunk, and extending it over 
the unbroken part, until another portion of 
it gave way, and thus they have gone on, 
filling up with earth from the bottom of 
the Lake, until they have nearly completed 
the grade. Eighty men have been em- 
ployed upon it for fifteen months, and for 
eight months of the time night and day, 
one set of hands relieving another. The 
expense has been enormous. The marsh 
has yielded the best of wild grass, and a 
portion of it is said to have been tilled, pro- 


ducing good craps of potatoes, corn, &c. 
“Mr. P. also spoke of a marsh over which 


he was riding upon a pony, and which set; 
tled beneath him as he proceeded, until he 





became alarmed, and desisted from pro- 


ceeding farther. And an instance has been 


related to us by another, of an extensive| have a fair specimen of the whole. 





when you have seen one of the tribe, you 


They 


matsh, the whole of which had evidently’ are all precisely the same sort of machines. 


been formed in the same way, there bei ‘ing | 
a small spot, only a few feet over, right in! 
the middle of it, which had not yet closed | 


over, the water at that spot being immense- | 


| 
\. 





|Heo for California :—Gold vs. In- 
dtistry. 
As we expected, the high wrought ac- 


counts which have been published respect- 


ly deep, and if our recollection serves, no! ing the gold of California, have turned the 


bottom had been discovered. 


heads of a vast number of our people; vi- 


There are many intere sting phe nomena | sic ms of gold hav eso bedizzened their ey es, 


connected with the geology of our state,| 


The 


| that they can see nothing distinetly. 


opening a most inviting field to the natur- jeu mtagion is spreading "sae one end of the 


alist. 
striking to admit of a doubt, that this en-| 


The evidences are too many and too} jand to the other. 


Companies are forming, 
and vessels fitting out all along the Atlan- 


tire peninsula has once slept beneath the| tie coast to go forth in quest of California 


pressure of superincumbent waters, and 
that the monsters of the deep have played 
where the beasts of the field now gambol— 
and there can be no doubt, that many of 
its formations are to be ascribed to this 
cause, 

The Lords of the Soil—It does one 
good to get away from the city, where so- 
ciety is but one vast machine, and every 
individual member of it a machine in him- 
self, moving and acting, just as he is moved 
and acted upon by those about him—it is 
good we say, to get away occasionally from 
this artificial “ tucked up” heartless state 
of things, and to feel the warm grip of the 
whole souled, intelligent, unsophisticated 
self-acting, and self-moving demizens of the 
country. There you find nature in its sim- 
plicity, its dignity, and its charms. We 
need not say in reference to piles of brick 
and mortar merely, that “man made the 
city but God made the country.” The re- 
mark is equally true of society. In the 
city, men are made what they are by arti- 
ficial appliances. When you have seenone 
of them, you have seen the whole, just as 
when you have looked upon one block of 
brick buildings, you know very nearly how 
all the rest are made. But not so in the 
country. There every man has his own 
way, and when you have seen one, two or 
three, or any given number of them, you 
are no wiser than you was before, as to 
what will constitute the characteristics of 
the next man you meet, for you will most 
assuredly find him just what nature made 
him, a man, and not a machine. 

After all, there are some rather de- 
formed specimens of humanity, even in the 
country. There is occasionally an anti- 
book farmer, who is ten times more of a 
machine than any thing to be found in the 
city. Like a blind horse upon a tread mill, 
he is kept constantly in motion, day in and 
day out, without advancing a step, and 


| gold. 





And from the Atlantic coast to the 
Rocky Mountains, the gold mania is rag- 
ing, to a greater or less extent, among all 
classes and descriptions of people. The 
merchant, the mechanic, the professional 
man, and in some instances, even the staid 
farmer, have fallen victims to its bewitch- 
ing influence; they are not the same men 
they were three months ago. Nothing is 
to be thought of, talked of, dreampt of, but 
gold, gold, “gold. It is the last thing they 
think of when they go to sleep, and the 
first thing when they awake, and almost 
the only thing during all their waking hours. 
Poor men! “They are under akind of hal- 
lucination, and in their present plight, are 
to be pitied as unfortunate, rather than de- 
nounced as fools. 

We advise our agricultural friends to 
“keep themselves pure,” and listen, no, not 
for a moment, to the syren song. Far bet- 
ter will it be with you, todig for gold in 
your own prolitic fields, than to compass 
half the globe in its pursuit, for in the one 
case you are certain of your ingots, but in 
the other, not. 

Ls Many of our friends who have inte- 
rested themselves in procuring new sub- 
scribors for us, deserve honorable mention. 
Among the most conspicuous, are David 
Brown, of Battle Creek, Richard Dougher- 
ty, of Centreville, Stephen Eldred, P. M., 
of Climax prairie, S. T. Denton, P. M., of 
Unadilla, A. W. Olds, P. M., of Green Oak, 
Geo. W. Kedzie, of Deerfield, J. L. Yates, 
Ionia, J. Gibbons, Raisin, H. Howell, Ada, 
F. Danforth, Olivet, and J. D. Bradley, Car- 
lisle. 


For Ladies’ Department, see ee page 14. 








Ae A - valuable communication from A. 
C. H., in reply to Mr. Saunders’ inquiries, 
will appear in our next. 

Our thoughts, like the waters of the sea, 
when exhaled towards heaven, will lose all 
their bitterness and saltness, and sweeten 
into an amiable humanity, until they de- 
scend in gentle showers of kindness upon 
our fellow men. 
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&@ The following, from the pen of a 
lady, is welcome to our columns. The sub- 
ject is important and appropriate, and well 
presented. We trust the example will be 
followed by others of our female friends. 
Certainly, many of them must be in pos- 
session of information in relation to the 
management of household afiairs, which 
would be useful to others of their sex— 
We will try to give them a department for 


the purpose. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 


Moral and Intellectual Improve- 
ment. 
Mr. Isam—Dear Sir: I am a constant 


reader of your useful periodical, and feel a 
deep interest in those subjects which it so 
ably discusses. I feel a great interest in 
the subject of agricultural improvement 
generally, and especially in our own state, 
which will yet stand high among the states 
in point of agricultural importance. But 
there is another subject connected with 
this—certainly not foreign to it—on which 
I feel a still deeper interest: I mean that 
of moral and intellectual cultivation. I am 
aware that your paper may not be consid- 
ered the proper vehicle for such thoughts, 
but still, 1 think a few hints may not be 
amiss. 

The gathering season has passed by, 
abundantly rewarding the toil of the labor- 
er. The long winter evenings, so favorable 
for reading and reflection, are before us ; 
and although in the country we may not 
possess those advantages so largely enjoy- 
ed in towns and cities, and are partially, at 
least, deprived of the retining influences of 
intellectual society, still we have sources of 
improvement within our reach, and if we 
estimate as we ought the worth of mental 
cultivation, we shall not be slow to bring to 
our aid the knowledge and wisdom of those 
who have had leisure and advantages for 
the acquisition of learning, which he who 
lives by the labor of his hands does not 
possess. Books, which may be called the 
granary of genius, are open to all; and it 
is our privilege to select from the store- 
house of knowledge those treasures of in- 
tellectual wealth best adapted to instruct 
our minds and improve our hearts. And 
here I wish to make one remark with refe- 
rence to those pamphlets, periodicals, and 
ephemeral productions of the press, which 
are so profusely lavished upon us, teeming 
as they do, with sentiments at variance 
with purity of thought, good taste, and 
sound morals; so calculated to foster that 
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sickly sentimentality which degrades labor 
and teaches our sons and our daughters to 
despise the useful and honorable oceupa- 
tions by which their parents have attained 
to independence and respectability. Biog- 
raphy stands open with ever new and ever 
varying face, to amuse and instruct us, and 
history abundantly rewards our research. 
The truths of revelation elucidated and dis- 
cussed in various ways, by various authors, 
offer us their treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge. May we not, then, improve 
the leisure which winter gives us, in gath- 
ering treasures of higher value than the 
yellow sheaf, or the golden corn? 
R. M. B. 


Detroit, its Growth, Commerce, 
Resources, &c. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 


The city of the straits is rapidly increas- 
ing in population, wealth and resources. It 
was discovered in 1610, but no permanent 
settlement was made till 1701. It may be 
said to have been founded (its commerce 
at least) by La Salle, a bold and enterpris- 
ing navigator, who built the first vessel that 
plowed the waters of Lake Eric. The Grif- 
fin, commanded by La Salle, sailed from 
Niagara, above the falls, on the 7th of Au- 
gust, 1679. This vessel was of about 60 
tons burthen, aad carried five guns and 35 
men. After exploring Lakes Erie and Hu- 
ron, La Salle sent men back laden with 
furs to pay the debt contracted in building, 
with five of the crew.- Nothing was ever 
heard of the ill fated vessel. She was sup- 
posed to have sunk in the waters of the 
Huron. The discoverers pursued their voy- 
age in canoes, and La Salle claims the hon- 
or of having first discovered the Misstssippi 
river. Though he was not the first disco- 
verer, he was the first to descend the father 
of waters. That honor belongs to Hernan- 
do de Sortes who crossed it in 1651. 

Detroit was incorporated in 1815. The 
present population is estimated at twenty 
thousand, one half of which has been added 
within the last five years. The increase of 
our commerce has kept pace with the in- 
crease of population. The number of steam 
boats enrolled in this district is 38, propel- 
lers 5, with 8 steamers and 7 sail vessels 
building. The number of sail vessels is 
120. The tonage of the above vessels is 
35,145 4-95. The capital invested is $1,- 
757,250. This capital gives employment 
to 1,931 hands. The amount of exports 
from Detroit in 1847, was $3,883,318 63. 
The imports for the same period, were $4,- 
020,559 75. This is exclusive of the ex- 
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ports to Lake Superior. In addition to this, 
more than seven hundred vessels pay tri- 
bute to our city, and carry away annually, 
products to the amount of four millions of 
wealth and industry to the markets of 
the world. 

Mechanical skill, enterprise and industry, 
are constantly rearing up new buildings, 
and lining our streets with the habitations 
of men, The public improvements of our 
city are quite in advance of the age. The 
immense railroad depot and storehouse re- 
cently erected by the Central railroad com- 
pany is said to be the largest in the United 
States. It is a stupendous fabric, sufficient 
to store almost the entire produce of the 
state. This company employ directly with- 
in our limsts, at least two hundred hands, 
and indirectly as many more. The city 
improvements consist of hydraulic works, 
markets, and other public buildings. 

The annual revenue of the city is over 
forty thousand dollars. The expenditures 
generally exceed the revenue. The funded 
debt of the city is nearly three hundred 
thousand dollars, the interest of which is 
paid anuually by direct taxation. This debt 
was contracted for building sewers, laying 
down many miles of water pipe, and other 
works of public utility. The entire cost of 
the water works was about one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars; the outlay in 
sewers, about forty thousand, in public 
buildings thirty thousand, engines twelve 
thousand, and other public investments 
amounting in the aggregate to about two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars of fixed 
capital. This city, the commercial empori- 
um of the state, will go on “ prospering and 
to prosper” with the settlement of our pub- 
lic domain and the progress of agriculture, 
so long as commerce tends to centralize 
trade at this port. “In adjusting the ratio 
of population to the means of subsistenee, it 
is estimated that eight acres of ground will 
support an agriculturist.” The area of the 
state is 38,782,800 acres; twelve millions 
of which are tributary to Detroit as a mar- 
ket, and would support an agricultural popu- 
lation of 1,500,000, and one merchant or 
mechanic would be required for every five 
cultivators of the soil, which would ensure 
300,000 engaged in other pursuits... One 
fifth of this population would inevitably fall 
to Detroit, which would ultimately increase 
our population to 60,000. This estimate is 


exclusive of manufacturing capital concen- 
trated in companies, the introduction of 


which would augment the population of this 
city to nearly one hundre sand.’ 
Micnigan. 
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An Echo. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 

Ratsin, 12th Mo. (Dec.) 22nd 1848. 

Frenp Isnam:—Although I may not 
be able to obtain the names of a sufficient 
number of new subscribers for the Michi- 
gan Farmer for a club, I will at least send 
enough for a switch, inorder to add my 
mite towards increasing the happiness of 
the rapidly approaching new year, and 
making an “appropriate expression of my 
good will” I begin with the following six 
(including my own,) and think I shall ob- 
tain several more as soon as the first num- 
ber of the new velume comes to hand ir 
an “enlarged and improved form.” 

“When shall it be? Echo anawers 
when; and all is silent as the tomb.” So 
it seems indeed in relation to the formation 
of a State Agriculgural Society in Michi- 
gan. I have waited and looked and listened 
ever since the above query appeared in the 
18th No. of the “Farmer,” for a reply from 
some of the leading, influential men of our 
state, “who feel interested in the matter, 
and on whom will devolve the duty of tak- 
ing thé lead in the noble enterprise.” But 
thus far I have waitedin vain. Surely the 
subject. has. not been revived, merely to 
sink to rest again, “ silent as the tomb,” for 
another year. Where is the man of good 
sense and sound judgement to be found, 
who has had the opportunity of observing 
the, increased interest farmers appear to 
feclin their occupation, and the renewed 
energy and zeal with which they endeavor 
‘to improve their farms, and stock, and in- 
crease the quantity and quality of their 
erops, ‘and furnish better butter, cheese, 
fruit'&e., for the market, wherever Agri- 
cultural Societies have been organized and 
‘properly conducted, but will readily admit 
that, such societies are. of great advantage 
‘notonly to the farmer, but to the communi- 
ty at large? = What intelligent farmer will 
deny the fact that the farmers of Michigan 

have it in their power, by adopting more 
_ Systematic and improved methods of tillage 
and. husbandry, to increase their agricul- 
‘tural’ products at least one-fourth, which, 
agreeably to the report of the Commissioner 
of, Patents for 1847, would amount to 2, 
* 666,666 bushels of wheat, 2,166,666 of 
“corn, 1,833,333 of oats, and a like propor- 
_tional increase in other things? Now 
)Would it not be worth taking some pains to 
have’ this neat little amount added to our 
“annual products, and what more: likely or 
moh can be adopted in order to 
DE 





ing about so desirable a result, than the 


formation of a state and county agricultural ‘them there most of the time through the 
societies? And as no frve “Wolverine” |summer. So strong and vigorous were the 
would be willing to admit that Michigan is) roots of the grubs, that they threw up 
a whit behind “the very chiefest” of her | young sprouts in great profusion, but the 
sister states in the intelligence and enter- | sheep kept their tops constantly cropped 
prise of her citizens, have we not ample | off; not one escaped them. ‘The winter 
materials for the formation of such Socie- | following, | had my fimothy straw, after it 
ties? What mountain of difficulty then is had been threshed, drawn out and fed to 
inthe way? It can be nothing but the|my cattle and sheep, upon this field, scat- 
want of a beginning, for “prineipium, di-| tering it as generally over the field as prac- 
midiuin, totius”* would certainly prove true iticable. | have since continued to keep my 
in this case, and I hope the able Editor of/sheep upon it during the season of pastur- 
the Farmer and its qualitied contributors, |ing. They fed off the sprouts from the 
will not allow the subject to nap é¢ muchj|grubs as fast as they appeared, until the 
longer, without proposing some plau to pur- | roots even, were perfectly dead; and | 
sue, or a time and place for those interested think very few remained alive after the sec- 


for organizing the Michigan State Agricul- 
tural Society. 
As ever thy friend, 


* A beginning is one halfof the whole. 


J. Giprons. 


Letter from Governor Ransom, 
A Morsel of his Experience in Farming. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 

Lansina, Dec. 25, 1848. 
W. Isuam, Esq, Hditor Michigan Lurmer. 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 18th inst. is re- 
ceived. You request information with re- 
gard to the manner in which the pasture 
you saw on my farm, while at my house re- 
cently, was cleared, &c. 

I am exceedingly busy in making prepa- 
ration to meet the Legislature, now soon to 
convene, but I will take time to state very 
briefly, the process by which the land al- 
luded to was got into its present condition. 

When I purchased the land of which my 
farm is made, some years sinee, the particu- 
lar piece, of which I am now writing, was 
entirely overspread with a dense and al- 
most impenetrable thicket of oak shrubs, 
usually in this country, called “gruds,” with 
large white and burr oak trees thinly inter- 
spersed. They had been crowing, unaf- 
fected by fires, probably about ten years, 
and had shot up into saplings of five to fif- 
teen feet in height, and from one to two or 
three inches in diameter. 

In the summer of 1843, after my wheat 
and hay harvests were finished, I think 
about the middle of August, I put my men 
to work upon that piece of land, and they 
eut away all the grubs close by the ground, 
or the “stools,” rather, on which most of 
them grew. I had them all piled up com- 
pactly, and the following spring burnt off 
clean; and as soon as young shoots began 
to be thrown out from the stump, I turned 
my sheep, a flock of something more than 





a hundred, into the enclosure, and kept 


to meet and take the necessary measures|ond summer's feeding. There are fifteen 


‘acres of the ground, and I do not believe 


|there is now a living grub upon it, and they 
jare, most of them, so far decayed as to be 
jeasily thrown out of the ground with a 
ikick of the foot, as you noticed, when there, 
‘and the land now produces the luxuriant 
|pasturage which you saw. I do not recol- 
lect the time occupied in cutting and piling 
the brush, though the work was done with 
great facility with the implement I[ used for 
the purpose—a brush-hook. 

If a knowledge of my experiment and 
its result shall enure to the benefit of any 
of my fellow farmers, | shall be very glad 
that you called on me for an account of it. 

Very respectfully, 
Yours, &c., 


HKpapruro. Ransom 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
Receipts. 
To make Soap that will wash without rub- 
bing. 

Dissolye seven pounds of sal. soda in six 
gallons of white lye, run the sal. soda and 
lye through six quarts of lime, add seven 
gallons of good soft soap and one pint of 
salt, and itJs fit for use. One pint of soap 
with twelve quarts of water will wash— 
Soak the clothes for the night in soft water 
with one twenty-fourth part soap, ring and 
rinse in the morning; if they are not clean, 
pound them to save rubbing. 

The Red Salve for Swellings. 

Take linseed oil, one pound; sweet oil or 
fresh butter, half a pound; red lead, one 
pound; boil them together, and stir it boil- 
ing; then slack the heat and add to it two 
pounds of beeswax and one pound of ro- 
sin, and stir them together till cold. 


To cure a Cough or Pain in the side. 


Take a spoon full of tar, three spoons full 
of honey, three yolks of hens’ eggs, and a 
half pint of wine; beat the above well to- 

ether, then bottle. A teaspoon full is a 
ene take it four times a day, vetee eat - 





ing, and again on going to bed. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








From the American Agriculturist. 
An Altempt at Housckceping. 


Op Lapy’s Diary.—lI have just returned 
from my long-promised visit to my old 
friend M***, whose plain good sense, shown 
in every department of life, has often sur- 
prised and delighted me. I was therefore 
unprepared to tind her daughters, who had 
no pains spared in their education, so de- 
ficient in that important branch, housekeep- 
ing. Her eldest, a lovely girl, who while 
liviag vader her mother's roof, delighted 
every one with ket sprightly temper and 
amiable deportmeat, as well as by the cul- 
tivation of her mind, has married, and set- 
tled on a farm. Her first letter arrived to- 
day, containing so much instruction for my 
young people, that I have obtained leave 
to copy it, which reads as follows: 

A few days ago, some of my neighbors 
hearing that I was now settled in my new 
home, came to welcome me in the neigh- 
borhvod, as they call it; though they live 
so far off, it was impossible for them to re- 
turn before dinner. I was delighted to see 
them, and Charles came out of the field to 
do all in his power to assist me to entertain 
them. The best ham was selected, and 
we were fortunate in being able to procure 
fresh beef from the next farm. Our gar- 
den has succeeded admirably under Char- 
les’ good care. So we had plenty of vege- 
tables. I was aware that Jane knew but 
little of cooking, but she professed to be 
quite equal to the dinner I had provided, 
and I made myself easy as to the result. 
My new friends are agreeable, pleasant peo- 
ple, and I soon forgot, in their delightful 
society, that I was housekeeper, and that 
all the responsibility of the dinner really 
rested on me. Dinner hour arrived, but 
not so dinner. I wondered, and Charles 
looked, but we said nothing, hoping that 
all was right, and that it would soon ap- 
pear. An hour passed, and I began to be 
uneasy, and then visited the kitchen. A 
thousand excuses were made, with many 
assurances that all was doing well, and we 
would not have long to wait; I returned to 
the parlor. Charles was uneafy, as he had 
business in the field, but it could not be 
helped. Another hour passed, and another. 

t could be the matter? Again I vis- 
ited the kitchen; all was in confusion; the 
beef was not half done, the potatoes had 
all boiled to pieces, and the beans were 
sailing in a large pot of water in the chim- 
ney corner, s»me distance from the fire. I 
saw then, what I should have known be- 
fore, that my personal attention was nec- 
essary where there was so ignorant a cook, 
and, alas! I felt I was little better; but I 

n to arrange matters as I best could. 
The ham was the first to be dished. Im- 
agine my consternation on looking into the 
pot, where I found it had boiled to frag- 
ments. It had been put on to simmer, ac- 
cording to your directions, early in the 

ing, and had been boiling all day. 


Jane. “Strain it through a colander,” said 
a saucy boy, who stood enjoying our per- 
plexity. It was a good hint, however, and 
we followed his advice, beth with the ham 
and beans, which otherwise eluded our la- 
dies when we attempted to catch them, as 
if they had been things of life. 

At length, all was safely landed on the 
table, much to the amusement of our 
guests, who good naturedly laughed with 
not at us, and relieved my embarrassment 
by relating their first experience iu house- 
keeping. I had attended to the dessert 
myself, and it was really good—all but an 
unfortunate apple island, that looked much 
more like a solid continent than I could 
have desired; but thanks to the long de- 
lay, we were too hungry to be over partic- 
ular, and the dinner passed off right merri- 
ly. So, dear mother, do pray join in the 
laugh, and don’t look so sad; don’t shake 
your head so reproachfully, as if you were 
going to say, “Ah! Fanny, Fanny, | 
thought this would be the way.” Do, dear 
mother, look up and give me one of your 
bright smiles, and I will promise to give a 
better account of my next. Fanny. 


Heaven on Harth—There are earthly 
Paradises, and they are inhabited by earth- 
ly angels; there are places rendered parad- 
isaical by the angelie nature of their peo- 
ple. Probably the most perfect of those 
terrestrial states that constitute the heaven 
here and give a foretaste of hereafter, is 
found in that domestic circle, where_amia- 
ble tempers prevail. There is nothing so 
conductive to happiness, in its choicest 
abode, the family relation, as mild, patient 
bearing and forgiving minds. liome, be it 
in a palace, or “ ever. so homely,” is just 
what we make if. How sweet is the influ- 
ence exerted by a mild and sunny disposi- 
tion! Look at the family where there is a 
daughter and a sister, who is kind-hearted 
and cheerful, how much it resembles heaven. 


Sweetening Butter—Mr. Trevelgan has 
communicated to the Mechanics’ Magazine, 
the following item of dietetic improvement. 
Whilst making some experiments, it occur- 
red to him that butter, either fresh or salt, 
possessing a disagreable effluvia and flavor 
might be rendered perfectly sweet by the 
addition of a little carbonate of soda. On 
trial, this surmise proved correct. The pro- 
portions are, carbonate of soda 24 drachms 
to three pounds of butter. In making fresh 
butter, the soda is to be added after all the 
milk is washed out, and it is ready for mak- 
ing up. The unpleasant smell is produced 
by an acid, which being neutralized by the 
alkali, disperses at the same time the disa- 
greable flavor. This acid is generated by 
peculiarities in the constitutions of some 
cows, by the condition of certain fodders, by 
the length of time the cream is kept before 
churned, but too often by the dairy utensils 
not being kept thoroughly clean. Soda 
produces the same results when added to 





How shall we get it out ofthe pot? asked 


~ culinary greases—as drippings, lard, 
¢. 


MECHANICS’? DEPARTMENT. 


Wonderful Clock. 

This wonder-working age is making grea; 
encroachments on old father Time’s pre- 
rogatives. They have not only curtaijeg 
the former tax which he used to impose 
on the traveller by holding back in his 
speed and not allow him to travel more than 
five miles in a good hour, by harnessip 
what the Indians called the water spirit 
(steam) to the cars, and rattling off to the 
tune of a mile in a minute, but, (as ou 
readers learned by a short paragraph jn 
last week’s number,) they have got to mak- 
ing the pendulum of a clock that swings 





in Philadelphia, beat its seconds without | 


loss of time in Cincinnati. 

This was recently brought about by the 
two astronomers, Prof. Locke, of Cincin- 
nati, and Sears C. Walker, of the same 
city. Their object is, by this simultaneous 
marking of time in two such distant loca. 
tions, to obtain the tree difference of lon. 
gitude. The clock is connected with the 
telegraphic wires, and thereby the appara- 
tus or register in the other city, ticks at 
the very moment it does at the place where 
it stands. 

The advantage of such an arrangement 
will be obvious. Suppose an observer at 
Philadelphia observes the transit of a star, 
by a quick touch the time is transmitted to 
Cincinnati. The observer at Cincinnati 
registers the transit of the same star over 
the meridian at that place—both of these 
pints of time and the intervening interval 
will be registered on one fillet of paper and 
by means of one and the same clock. The 
interval will be the differenee of time that 
elapsed between the transit seen at the 
meridian of Philadelphia and that at Cin- 
cinnati, by which the difference of longi- 
tude may be easily and correctly calcula- 
ted.— Maine Farmer. 


New Principle in the Saw-Mill_—Hor- 
ace Hecox, writing to the Jeffersonian, says 
he has invented a method of sawing “cal- 
culated as a general thing to save the time 
and trouble of gigging back the carriage, 
as the saw after cutting through, is instant- 
ly reversed, together with the feeding ap- 
paratus, setting the board at the same time 
to the required thickness, and returns cut- 
ting through the log each way alternately 
without stopping until the log is _ finished.” 
The mill, however is built with apparatus 
for gigging back the carriage, for oonven- 
ience in cutting through the first time, for 
scantling, &c.—Farmer and Mechanic. 


Artificial Mahogany.—The following 
method of giving any species of wood of a 
close grain the appearance of mahogany, is 
said to be practised in France. The sur- 
face is first planed smooth, and the wood is 
then rubbed with a solution of nitrous acid. 
One ounce of dragon’s blood is dissolved in 
nearly a pint of spirits of wine; this and one 
third of an ounce of carbonate of soda are 
then to be mixed together and filtered, and 











the liquid is to be laid on with a soft brush. 
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—_——— 
GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
fa Mad dogs have been at large in our 


streets for some days, and many dogs have 
been bitten, and, it is said, one man. 

fe Fine sleighing in Detroit; large 

uantities of produce coming in; Streets 
blockaded with teams. 

1A man by the name of Miller was 
recently killed upon the track of the Pon- 
tiac Railroad. He was employed upon the 
freight train; fell between the cars, and 
was run over. 

Coneress, Dec. 23.—The passage in the 
lower house of Mr. Root’s resolution in- 
structing the committee on the District of 
Columbia, to report a bill prohibiting slave 
trade in the District, has caused most in- 
tense excitement here. A meeting was 
held in the Senate room last evening, of 
the whig and democratic members of both 
houses, for the purpose of adopting, if pos- 
sible, some compromise of the slavery ques- 
tion. 

Meeting of Congressmen in relation to 
the southern members of Congress of both 
parties, met in caucus. Senator Metcalf 
presented a series of resolutions touching 
the extension of slavery. Morse, of Louisi- 
ana, led off in a powerful speech. Several 
animated speeches were made. The at- 
tendanve was very large, and much inter- 
est was manifested in the proceedings.— 
Senator Benton was not present. 

Dec. 26.—The Washington correspond- 
ent of the Express says: “‘lo-day wil! come 
the tug of war in the House, upon the ques- 
tion of reconsidering the vote upon the 
adoption of Mr. Root’s resolution. The re- 
consideration—a modification, and a refe- 
rence to the committee on the District of 
Columbia, is quite possible, and is not to be 
construed, should it take place, as a dispo- 
sition on the part of the House, not to abo- 
lish slavery in the District of Columbia.’ 

Dec. 27.—At the southern convention at 
Washington, on Friday, the following plat- 
form was, in substance, adopted: 

The south having an equal interest in the 
territories of Mew Mexico and California, 
is willing, as a principal of equity, to accept 
the terms of the Compromise Act of 30 
degrees and 30 minutes. 

The south prefer a separation of the 
Union to accepting the Wilmot Proviso, 
and the faith of each State is pledged to 
protect her interest in said territories at the 
point.of the bayonet. That this is the 
unanimons sense of this meeting represent- 
ing the south. 

Dec. 28.—The Speaker announced the 
first thing in order to be Mr. Stuart’s reso- 
lution to reconsider the vote on the passage 
of Mr. Root’s resolution, respecting the 
traffic of slaves in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Stuart, of Michigan, addressed the 
House in opposition to the agitators at the 
north and south; he said the question of 
abolition in the District of Columbia would 
not rest. Mr. Root coincided exactly with 
his own views. Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, moved 
to postpone the question two weeks, 








Mr. Wentworth, of Illinois, said the mo- 
tian to reconsider had been debated enough, 
and moved to lay it upon the table; yeas, 
109, nays, 56. Mr. Smith proposed an} 
amendment to Mr. Root’s resolution, in- 
structing the committee on the District of 
Columbia to inquire into the expediency of 
framing a law to prevent slaves from being 
brought from western States into the Dis- 
trict. Mr. Vinton renewed his resolution 
to postpone the question. 

Emigration to California —The staid 
city of Philadelphia appears to share large- 
ly in what is called the “prevailing epide- 
mic.” The Ledger says: 

“The spirit of emigration to the gold re- 
gion of California is rapidly spreading 
among the young men of our city, and the 
ship owners are also embarking in the spe- 
culation, by putting up their vessels for the 
various ports of this new El Dorado.”’ 

The New York True Sun estimates that 
sixty vessels in that port are up for Califor- 
nia, and that ten thousand persons from 
that city alone will depart for the gold re- 
gions within one month. At this rate, it 
says, the population in the valley of the 
Sacramento will amount to upwards of 
100,000 next summer! The Journal of 
Commerce contains 62 advertisements of 
vessels for the gold regions. The lowest 
fare mentioned is $120 for passage, and 
sailor’s rations—via Cape Horn. 

The telegraph despatches, which bring 
down the supplement of news to the last 
hour of the departure of the steamers, an- 
nounced in Liverpool on the 2d December, | 
the rumor that Pius IX. had secretly left! 
Rome in disguise, on the morning of the 
24th November, and had arrived at Laeta, 
at which place the steamer Semure had 
gone to bear his Holiness to France. 

A company has been formed in this city, 
says the New York Courier, for building a 
railway from the Atlantic to the Pacitie, 
across the isthmus of Panama. 

Isthmus of Tehuantepec.—By the last ar- 
rival from Mexico, says the N. O. Bulletin, 
we learn from guvod authority thatthe house 
of Manning & Mackintosh, of Mexico, who 
have taken charge of the great undertaking 
for opening a water communication between 
the two oceans, through the isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, have already began a road 
for the transportation of all the materials 
necessary for this great work. The road is 
preparing for the purpose of establishing at 
once a temporary communication to the 
point where already the river Coatzacoal- 
cos and the fine lakes bordering on the Pa- 
cific, and running into that ocean, can be 
navigated with safety and facility, for the 
distance of forty miles, by vessels of large 
tonage. 

The lands through this whole district are 
celebrated for their extraordinary fertility, 
and it abounds in timber of the greatest 
value, both for ship building and furniture. 
The road now opening is to be completed 
within the ensuing eight months. 

Mexico.—It is now very generally be- 








lieved in Mexico, that Paredes got off in 


: 1 








the British steamer of the lith ult He 
has been traced as far toward the coast as 
Orizaba. Tie government is still suspected 
ob conniving at bis escape, 

The news from the insurgents of Sierra 
Gordo is again deplorable. We might give 
a column of their exploits in attacking ha- 
clendas, killing and plundering the inhabit- 
ants.  Bustamente despatched a force 
against them from Queretaro, but they took 
refuge in inaccessable fastnesses, losing only 
a few men in killed and wounded. 

Durango is overrun by Indians—said to 
be Camanches. The small villages can 
make no resistanee to their foes. The road 
from the city of Durango to the port of 
Mazatlan is in their posscssion. A valuable 
commerce is carried on By this route. 

New Orleans, Dec. 26.—The papers of 
to-day state that yesterday there were 100 
new cases of cholera in the city. A des- 
patch from Cincinnati says: “Two deaths 
have occurred at the hospital among  pas- 
sengers left by steamboat. The symptoms 
resemble cholera.” 


£8" Our delinquent subscribers, from 
whom there is now due one dollar and sev- 
enty-five cents for the last volume of the 
Farmer, shall be credited for the Jast and 
the present volume, if they will send us two 
dollars soon, 


TERMS.—The Michigan Farmer is publish- 
ed twice a month, by Warnes IsHam, at one 
dollar a year in advance; after three months, $1. 
25; after six months, $1.50; after nine months, 
$1.75. No subscription takeu for less than one 
year, nor discontinued till all arrearages are paid, 
To ciubs, five copies f-r four dollars. 

Office on King’s corner, third story. 


DETROIT PRICE CURRENT. 


Flour, bbl. 3 50 $3 75 Salt, $i 31 

Corn, bus. AU Butter, 13al4 
Oats, 25'Eggs, doz. 13 
Rye, 37; Hides, Ib. Sab 
Barley, 56' Wheat, bus. 75 
Hogs, 100 Ibs 2 50a3 00 Hams, Ib. 6a7 
Apples, bush 25a50) Onions, bu, 50a63 
Potatoes, 50 Cranberries, 1 7 


8 00210 00 Buckwheat 100ibs. 1 50 


Hay, ton, 


Wool, ib. 14a28 Indian meal, ‘* 1 00 
Peas, bu, 75 Beef, do 2 00a2 50 
Beans, 75a80}! ard, Ib. retail, 7 
Beet, bbl. 6 00a7 (0) Honey. 10 
Pork, 10 50a11 50°'Apples, dried, 75 
White fish, 6 00a6 50 Peaches, do 200 
Trout, 5 50a6 50\Clover seed, bu. 4 50 
Cod fish, Ib. 5a59\Herd’s grassdo =. 1—«00 
Cheese, Ga! Flax d 75 


0 
Wood, cord 2 25a3 50 Lime, ** bbl 78 


GARRETT & GEIGER, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 


Corner of Jefferson and Woodward Avenues, 
DETROIT, 

Take pleasure in announcing to their numerous 
patrons throuyhout the State, that they have eve- 
ry description and style of types, borders, rules, 
cuts, &c., for executing in the neatest and most 
modern styles, all kinds of LETTER PRESS 
PRINTING; And they will here remark, that 
their facilities for the execution of Job Printing, 
are not surpassed in the western country. 

Books and Pamphlets printed and bound to or- 
der; blanks of every description, cards, handbilis, 
together with all other kinds of work in our line 
of business, will be performed with promptness 
andaccuracy. Printing done in colored inks. 
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Metcorological Observations. Ready Made Clothing. [* roe DHE PUBLIC. 
am back agatn from the East, and Wave up my old Sign, 


For the Michican Farmer. oe Subscribers are now prepared to offer at their well “ New York Dye-House,” Woodward.A 
g d - 4 7 venue, 
W. K. Coyle’s store, and opposite the old Depot. - oor 


ee 











a 


known “Emporium,” one of the largest and most com- 





Mr. Isuam: At you request I send you 
a few general results of meteorological ob- 
servations during this present year, which I 
presume will be acceptable to some of your 
readers. ‘The seasons throughout have 
been marked sufficiently in several respects 
to render it a memorable year; particularly 
in the annual amount of rain that has fallen. 

1 give you the minimum and maximum 
temperature in each month, and also the 
average and mean, together with the range 


and amount of rain. 
Min. Maz. Range. Mean. Average. Rain. 


plete assortments of Ready Made Clothing ever ofered in 
this citv. Being manufactured under their own immediate 
inspection, they can warrant it of the bext material, work- 
manship and style. Their goods having been recently pur- 
chased atthe unprecedented low prices at which goods are 
now selling in the New York and Boston markets, they are 
consequently enabled to offer all descriptions of garments 
most astonishingly low. Among their stock may be found: 

Broadcloth Cioaks; Cloth, Cassimere, Tweed and Blanket 
Overcoats; Cloth. Cassimere and Tweed Frock, Dress and 
Sack Coats. Al! descriptions, qnalities, and styles of Cloth, 
Cassimere, Prince Albert Cord, Tweed and Sattinet Panta- 
loons. Satin, Velvet, Cashmere, Silk and Casseimere Vests. 

Goodyeat’s India Rubber Goods, in all their varieties, to- 
gether with a large stock of Shirts, Drawers, Stocks, Cra- 
vats, and Hosiery, of ull deseriptions. 

Persons in want of any description of Gentleman’s wear- 
ing apparel, will find it to their advantage to eall before 
making their purchases, as they are determined to sell both 
at Wholesale and Retail, at prices which cannot fail to give 
satisfaction. Call and satisfy yourselves, at the old store, 
corner of Jefferson and Woodward avenues 

jan.1. HALLOCK & RAYMOND. 


prepared, as heretvfore, to 


DYE SILK, WOOLLEN AND COTTON. 


Kid Gloves, Carpets, &c., &e. cleaned. Gentlemens fice, 
Clothes cleaned and dyed in Eastern style, and Woolle. 
Yarn dyed to any pattern. 
Detroit, Jan. 1, 149. H, A, YOUNG. 
DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, CHEAP FOR CaASu, 
y E have constantly on hand one of the largest and bow 
stocks of Goods in Detroit. Thankful for the very 
liberal patronage of our friends, we solicit its continuanc, 
assuring them that we will make it for their interest to c4) 
and see us. We have constantly on hand a supply of goo 





us to offer either Dry Goods or Groceries, at the lowest pos. 
sible price. Our 4s. 6d. Tea is too well known to reqhir 
further comment, We will only say, beware of a spurious 
article, that many will attempt to paleo offi. ‘ 
HOLMES & BABCOCK, 


_jant. Woodward Avenue. 


Detroit Plaster Mill. 





Groceries for family nse, and as we sell for cash, it enable | 


FPXHE Undersigned have erected a Plaster Mil upon the | 


Merino Shawls cleaned and dyed; Moreen Curtains, whj:, 


: a big 
i January, 4° 50° 46° 27° 28.483 4.620 NEw PUBLISHING HOUSE AND WHOLESALE ets 
\ Fehboues 10 44 34 27. 29.722 9.970 BOOK, STATIONERY AND ROOM PAPER wharf adjoining Wim. Brewster’s storehonse. below anj | 
{ y» ? ~<'\' | STORE.—The tndersigned begs to inform bookbayers,book- | near the foot of Randolph street, which will be in full ope. | 
; March, 7 65 38 36 32.129 2.335 | selles, teachers and dealers in bouks, stationery, and paper} ration by the middle of January next, Uaving a large sup- |) 
; : : i = pe F hangings, borders, fireboard views and window paper, that | ply of stone plaster on hand, of two different kinds, Sandus. | 
; April, 310 70) 39) 50.5 46.499 1.640 | they have this day opencd anextensive Book, Stationery and y white, oe Bread Riven Coneda, which is a superior ar- | 
: ‘ og . 5 425 5 @e%| Paper Hanging Establishment, which comprises a general | ticle and well tested. _We will be able to supply the fa |) 
2 j May, 43 79 36 61 « 65.435 9.865 assortment of books in the various departments of literature, | mer and mechanic with any quantity or — he may |} 
June, 52. 89) 37) 70. 5 68.383 2.528 | and where a full stock of school and classical books, (in ge- yee We expe, to hoops constens. anpely pe rand, and | 
i. , ‘ . . neral use;) Law, Mepicar and THroLocicar Works, Mis-| to sell at such rates as will induce the purchaser to call, 
July, 56 82 26 69 68.887 11.380 | cenaneous Books and Paper Hangings, in great varieties, can ty geen that he will be glad to purchase fresh from the || 
. 5( 2 ¢ - 360 | be had at_ eastern prices, mill, using his own bags and boxes, and thus save not only 
August, 60 86 6 73 70.790 1.360 Their facilities a publishers enable them to offer books | the weight now lost in the barrell, but the cost of the barr: 1 | 
itself, which will be the difference made in the price, thus [7 


Total, Derroir Micuigan 
ay . + * F. Parker and Broth ffer fe le a full ass on H ‘ , are 
The total of rain in 1847 was 37.674 eP Garden Field and Flower Seeds re Sectathand JHE undersigned have unequalled facilities for the pur- : 
do 1846 53.334 Implements, Ploughs, Cern Shellers, Seed Plants, Straw chase and sale of Real Estate ; the payment of Taxes; 
. 5 en ill . P > Reclaiming Lands sold for Taxes; the purchase of Lands | }f 
e “ Cutters, &e &e. F. F. PARKER & BRO 2% ; mite. ; 
do 1845 33.411 jon 1 ‘Agbntr, Geasace Reed Shere. at Tax Sales; the Examination of Titles ; the Entry of le: 
do 1844 45.654 Bus F. i tit od a rt my Dorr > ge o See pe Platting rf 
, nn S65 | Crockery, China & Glassware. | Jt: Lorne 0 andNilos Property and Colo 
4 ; ie RED’K WETMORE would respectfully invite the at-| chase and sale of Michigan State Liabilities &c. é 
: do 1342 40.089 tention of all wishing to purchase Crockery, China, They have caretul and trustworthy Agents at the princi- © 
: 3 sane Glassware, Looking Glasses, Brittania Ware, Solar Lard} pal places in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wiskonsan, and Lowa, 
. a do 1841 33.907 Lamps, Store Lamps, Camph ne Lamps, Girandoles, Silver| and in each of the organized Counties of this State, ani 
{ j do 1840 96.842 plated Ware, Teatrays, Kuives, Forks, Spoons, &c., to call} have also Township Plats of nearly allthe Towns of the § 
+a eo ae and examine his prices and Stock, before perchasings Hav-| State. They have for sale the following unimproved lands |} 
} f The present has exceeded 1846 in the amount | ing a yey layne and one stock of all at coo rw era he is| lying in the several counties of Michigan, as follows : 2) 
} ‘ . ii to se t y y ,att TOC y " a 
| of rain, which was one of the wettest years we |!"Rrured's Block.” Jefferson Avenue, near Woodward. | wucean pone in mead ma000 F 
had in the eight preceding 1848 Detroit, Jan. 1, 1249. ; ue Barry, 32,000) Lenawee, 3,500 
bes J ty | [iy WEEP CLES TRIP BS ES Ls he oN oi Berrien, 15,000| Livingston, 6,000 {] 
Yduree de, GEO. DUFFIELD. \HE Very best assortment of DRY GOODS, Branch, 11,000) Macomb, 3,000 BF 
‘ Detroit, Dec. 25, 1848. _ BONNETS & RIBBONS, Groceries, Pa- Cass, 2'300| Monroe, 8.500 bt 
ota . aT = — Shades may be found! Calhoun, 15000' Oakland, 6,000 
“We invite attention to the advertisements | at olesale or hreteil, at Clinton, 24,000, Ottawa, 12,000 
F ‘ ; ; 7 ; 
; of our business friends, which are all new, fresh JAMES A. HICKS’, Eaton, 12,000 Shiawassee, 8,000 
' from the mint. They are all, we believe, fair 130 JEFFER ON AVENUE, DETROIT, Sranceer pte “eth pe 
| ’ , ’ : ' » Medals 000 ‘ ) 
: : At prices that will defy competition. A general} Hillsdale, 10, t. Clair, os 
t dealers, and their establishments the very best, | At Price Idely competi 28 oo | Ingham, 9,060)St. Joseph, 4,000 
. | ite’s ; assortment of housekeeper’s articles, consisting ! : 
t of their kind, in the city. in part of Carpets, Feathers, Marseilles Quilts, ee ae ‘nen corn 
f snore NE fA te" a: he. alw . « | Jackson, ) ashtenaw, oUt) 
To Country Merchants & Others. on y Get, alwayéee ye = Oe 22,000] Wayne 12,000 
E } HE Subscribers have established themselves in Detroit fee drinkers are particularly invited to examine Kal ; 12.000 ; 
- s « e Ss yes . . 
* this 4s Young Hyson and Gunpowder tea, and his} *3/8™aZ00, of) 
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September, 38 79 41 58.5 57.766 7.718 
October, 33. 69) «36S 51 47.917 4.216 
November, 15 45 30 30 31.266 1.450 
Dec. to 25th, 14. 47 33 =: 30.5 29.470 6.290 





48.} 48.012 57.672 





for the purpose ef furnishing this State with Crockery 
and Glass Ware, at equally as advantageous terms as can 
be obtained at any Eastern House. 

Our stock of common, plain and fine printed ware is now 
complete, and is of the most modern shapes, patterns and 
colors, freshly imported aud expressly adapted to this mar- 
ket, and will be carefully packed at New Vork and Boston 
—— prices. Alsoan extensive stock of Church, Parlor, 

tand and Office Lamps, Chandeliers, Girandeles, Globes, 
Chimneys, Wicks, Silver Plated and Britannia Ware, Tea 
Trays and Waiters, Fancy Goods, &e. &cs &e. 

jen. 1, 1849 A. E. & 8.3. MATHER & CO. 

Kearstey's New Block, Jeff. above Woodward ave. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 
LEX. M’FARREN, Bookseller and Station- 
er, 137 Jefferson Avenue, (Smart’s Block, ) 
Detroit, keeps constantly for sale a complete as- 
sortment of Miscellaneous, School and Classical 
Books; Letter and Cap paper, plain and ruled; 
Quills, Ink, Sealing wax, Cutlery, Wrapping pa- 
per, Printing paper of all sizes; and , News 
and Cannister Ink of various kinds; Blank kooks, 
full and half bound, of every variety of ruling; 
Memorandum Books, &e. To Merchants, Teach- 
ers and others buying in quantities, a large dis- 


on as reasonable terms as any of the eastern honses. Or- 
ders from the country respectfully solicited and promptly at- 
tended to, Citizens and the yublie generally are invited to 
cal] and examine our stock, as we feel confident inducements 
are offered to purchasers rarely mef. 


F. P. MARKHAM, 170, Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 
Detroit Seed Store. 


Coffee and Sugar, for he feels confident they will 
pronounce these articles the best in the market 
for the price. 


LUTHER BEECHER?’S, 
(Next door to the Michigan State Bank.) 
CARPETS AND DRY GOODS. 


HE Best assortment that can be found in the 
City of Detroit, consisting of: 

Super Imperial Brussels and Wilton carpets, 10s 
to 18s; splendid three ply Lawrence and Thomp- 
sonville carpets, 10s to 12s; super two ply ingrain 
carpets; new pattern carpets, 6s to 8s; good as- 
sortment all wool Auburn carpets, 4s 6d to 6s; 
beautiful union carpets, ingrain pattern, 2s to 4s. 
Venetian stair carpets, ruggs, druggetts, &c., 
&c., cheap. 

(Fn all, over 14,090 yards, and will be sold 
ata small advance from cost. Dry Goods and 
Dry Groceries I will sell eitherat Wholesale or 
Retail at lower prices than any other establish- 
ment in the city. 

13" Wholesale and Carpet Rooms, Up Stairs. 





saving to himself something like two dollars per ton. We 
shall also grind corn in the ear, and other coarse grain fo: 


feed. 
DAVID FRENCH, Agent. 
Deiroit, January 1, 18-49, 


Real Estate Agency. 








The above lands embrace every varicty of soil, timber, 
i They were mostly entered at an 


surface, location, &c. 
Among 


early day and selected by practical agriculturists, 
them are large tracts of splendid pine lands. 
CITY AND VILLAGE PRUPERTY, Consisting of 
brick and wood stores, dwelling houses and lots, and vacant 
lots in the cities of Detroit and Monroe, and in the villages 
of Ann Arbor, Jackson, Marshall, Kalamazoo, &c., also im- 
proved farms in almest every county inthe state. All of the 
foregoing property will be sold at reasonable prices and on 
easy terms. ‘Titles warranted, and taxes all paid to date of 
sale. jan. 1 MACY & DRIGGS. 


YING & SCOURING.—The sub- 
, scriber, having opened a dying establishment 
North side of Jefferson Avenue, (corner of Jeffer- 
son Avenue and Shelby Street.) nearly opposite 
the Michigan Exchange, is prepared to execute 
orders of every description in his line of business, 
and ina style which has never been surpassed in 
the Western country. Shawls, Scaris,Merinoes, 
China crapes, and every species of foreign fabric, 
dyed and finished mm the best style. Moreens and 
Damask curtains, dyed and watered. _ Gentle- 
men’s wearing apparrel scoured, and the colors 
renovated or dyed, without king the garment 
apart. M. CHAPP. 











count made. Sabbath School and Bible Society 
Depository. jan.1. 


jan.1. LUTHER BEECHER 


Derrorr, Oct. 7, 1848, 








